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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER, 1926 
NOTES AND NEWS 


FROM a correspondent: 

‘If the welcome accorded to the 
Classical Association by the City and 
University of Manchester is any cri- 
terion, the cause of the Classics is safe. 
Indeed, there can be no better cure for 
pessimism than a visit to one of our 
great modern Universities where the 
Classics have to justify their claim as 
an essential force in modern life amid 
the conflicting claims of modern studies, 
of science, and of commerce. The 
vitality of the Classics in these Uni- 
vetsities is their justification. The 
number of classical students is still 
small, but, as Professor Conway showed 
from the evidence of public examina- 
tions, it is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. It is certainly significant that 
amid the distractions of its civic week 
Manchester should have found leisure 
to entertain the Classical Association 
and the University should have con- 
ferred the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
on four distinguished classical scholars 
— Professor A. C. Clark of Oxford, 
Professor Werner Jaeger of Berlin, 
Professor A. C. Pearson of Cambridge, 
and Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard. 

‘The President of the Association 
for the year, Lord Hewart of Bury, is 
closely connected with Manchester, and 
it was entirely appropriate that the 
Association should have elected as his 
successor Professor R. S. Conway, who 
has done so much to promote the pro- 
gress of classical studies in Manchester 
and in the North. 

‘The practical value of the Classics 
as a training for modern life was the 
keynote of the meeting. At the Lord 
Mayor’s reception, the new Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Dr. 
Moberly, aptly chose as his subject, 
“Greek Studies and Modern Citizen- 
ship.” “To attempt to think of civic 
problems,” he said, “without reference to 
the experience and literature of Greece 
was much the same as if one were to 
attempt to think about religious prob- 
lems without any reference to the ex- 
egg and literature of the Hebrews. 

he words of Aristotle, ‘We work 
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that we may have leisure,’ find an echo 
to-day in the desire of Labour for con- 
ditions of life where the worker may 
have leisure for occupations and pur- 
suits which will satisfy all his faculties. 
We may learn too from the mistakes of 
the Greeks, from that class-warfare 
which brought about their political ruin. 
In the Third Book of Thucydides we 
find a relentless analysis of what class 
warfare really meant, and how incom- 
patible it was with the well-being and 
permanence of any community.” 

‘It is impossible here to do justice to 
the Presidential Address of the Lord 
Chief Justice. Those who were not 
privileged to hear it, or who did not 
read it in the daily Press, will have the 
opportunity of doing so in the next 
volume of Proceedings. With delightful 
humour he elicited from an imaginary 
witness his answers to the question 
‘* What do we owe to the Classics ?” 
He urged that Greek and Latin were 
complementary to one another, and that 
all who were fitted to profit by literary 
studies should have an opportunity of 
learning the Classics. The real justifi- 
cation Se the Classics lies in the list of 
those who have held the office of Presi- 
dent of the Classical Association, and | 
have confessed their faith in the Classics, 
culminating in this present year in the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

‘The Classics are Literae Humani- 
ores—they know no distinction of class 
or nationality. In January the Classical 
Association was honoured by the 
presence of a distinguished French 
scholar, M. Paul Mazon. At Man- 
chester M. Jean Malye brought us the 
greetings of the Association Guillaume 
Budé, and gave a short account of its 
work. German scholarship, too, was 
represented for the first time since the 
war. Dr. Werner Jaeger, one of the most 
distinguished of Aristotelian scholars, 
in consideration for those of his audience 
who were not philosophers, chose for 
his theme Aristotle's “‘ Verses in praise 
of Plato.” They were written, he argued, 
in answer to critics who were accusing 
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him of disloyalty to his great master. 
Dr. jacger is a leader of the new school 
of classical humanism in Germany, and 
on the last day of the meeting he gave 
an interesting account of the position 
of the Classics in Germany, of the 
publication of a new journal, Die A ntike, 
and of the founding of the Gesellschaft 
fir antike Kultur. Last, but not least, 
America was represented in the person 
of Professor Rand of Harvard ; nor will 
any who heard it be likely to forget his 
delightful paper on Ausonius, whom he 
acclaimed as professor, grammarian, 
bon vivant, and first poet of France. 

‘At meetings of the Classical Associa- 
tion we always complain that the time- 
table is too full. Manchester was no 
exception. We lived ina continual rush 
of lectures, receptions, and expeditions. 
On the Friday morning, for example, 
we began with a charming paper by 
Dr. Ethel Steuart on “ The Roman 
Homer,” in which she argued that the 
genius of Ennius was dramatic rather 
than epic. Then followed Dr. Jaeger’s 
paper, and after that a very careful and 
scholarly paper by Mr. S. K. Johnson, 
the indefatigable joint-secretary of the 
Manchester Branch, on “The Critical 
Problem of Livy’s Fourth Decade.” By 
this time it was half-past twelve, and 
only half an hour was left for the 
concluding paper by Cav. Ing. J. A. 
Spranger, of Florence, who was unable 
himself to be present. It was an 
attempt to apply to the Hippolytus of 
Euripides the critical method of Verrall, 
and drew from Canon Cruickshank a 
spirited protest against Verrall and all 
his ways. There was material for a 
really animated debate had luncheon 
permitted. 

‘ There is no space to dwell on the 
visit to the John Rylands Library, with 
its priceless collection of manuscripts 
and early editions, or on the debate on 
the place of Latin in Secondary Schools. 
Finally, on Saturday afternoon a fleet 
of cars, provided by kind friends, con- 
veyed us through wind and rain to 
Ribchester, where we visited the 
Museum and the remains of the Roman 
fort under the guidance of Mr. Donald 
Atkinson, who had previously given a 
lecture on Roman Manchester. The 
meeting terminated witha lecture by Dr. 
E. N. Gardiner, on “Greek Athletics.” 


It was a most enjoyable meeting, and 
all who attended it must have echoed 
from their hearts the prayer with which 
the Chancellor dismissed the assembly 
—a prayer, be it noted, in Latin: 

Salva sit Universitas nostra Mancuniensis. 
Hoc precantes consurgamus.’ 


Of Die Antike, which is mentioned 
above, be it added that a recent num- 
ber. gives a German version of the Prime 
Minister’s presidential address to the 
Classical Association, which may now 
therefore be read in three languages 
(see C.R., p. 116). 


Besides Die Antike, German scholar- 
ship may well be proud of another 
addition to its classical magazines. 
Gnomon, Kritische Zeitschrift fir die 
gesamte klassische Altertumswissenschaft, 
published by Weidmann of Berlin, is 
now in its second year. It is chiefly 
devoted to reviews, but the September 
number contains a warm appreciation, 
by Ulrich Wilcken, of the work of 
B. P. Grenfell. Nearly half the num- 
ber is taken up with a review, thirty- 
five pages long, of Professor Housman’s 
text of Lucan; and it may be many 
years—far more than the obvious twelve 
—-since a classical work by an English- 
man received fromm a German so hand- 
some a tribute of praise. ‘ The editor 
tickles and teases his reader with a 
vengeance ; at times it looks as if his 
very object was to make him lose 
patience.’ The reviewer, Eduard 
Fraenkel, sets out to save the reader 
from that disaster, and to let him 
perceive ‘beneath the mummery of an 
often madcap wantonness an astonish- 
ing achievement of scholarly criticism.’ 
Fraenkel himself, as he read, felt him- 
self ‘being put through a very severe 
course of intellectual gymnastics by a 
masterly trainer.’ Yet his indepen- 
dence of judgment was not trained out 
of him, for much of his article is given 
to disputing the editor’s opinions, 
without any mincing of words. ‘ Der 
streitfrohe Herausgeber’ may have 
something to say in reply. 


Two years ago the C.R. (Vol. 
XXXVIIL., p. 97) announced ‘the dis- 
covery, at Leyden, of a palimpsest of 


Sophocles, own brother to L’; but 
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gave reason to doubt whether this fresh 
evidence would do much to mend the 
text. Both the news and the doubt 
have been confirmed. Professor Viir- 
theim of Leyden has published a pam- 
phlet of fifteen pages, with the title 
Der Letdener Sophoklespalimpsest zum 
ersten Male vollstandig untersucht. It 
appears that out of about three-fifths 
of a manuscript of the seven tragedies, 
written perhaps in the twelfth century, 
a new book of tracts was made; but so 
well was the parchment cleansed for its 
holier service that only thirteen leaves 
out of 147 have yet yielded traces of 
the nether script. All seven plays are 
represented, and for sixteen passages 
of two plays Viirtheim gives a compara- 
tive table of readings of ‘Pal.,’ L, A, 
and the vecentiores. Pal. is shown to 
agree very closely with L, sharing its 
errors in At. 579 and Phil. 126. It 
offers no new reading, but lends support 
to good readings at Az. 582 (@pnveiv), 
At. 1160 (xordkerv), Phil. 119 
Though Viirtheim is not hopeful, more 
may perhaps emerge ; but for the time 
being the prospect of a full fellow to L 
is—dare one say in the context?—a 
‘wash-out.’ The Editors of the C.R. 
are indebted to Professor A. C. Pearson 
for their first sight of the pamphlet, 
which, quite apart from Pal., is of 
value for its review of the rise and fall 
of the esteem in which L has been held. 


From Professor A. S. Hunt: 

‘Considerable additions to the re- 
mains of the Attia of Callimachus will 
be made by Volume XVII. of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri, now in an advanced 
stage of preparation. A passage of 
forty lines recovered from one papyrus 
reveals the attitude taken up by the 
poet in the much-discussed prologue of 
Book I. Another set of fragments 
preserves a still longer passage from 
Book II., throwing new light on its 
structure and contents; the confident 
guesses of Otto Schneider do not prove 
to have been happy. Of the new prose 
pieces included in the volume the most 
interesting are some historical frag- 
ments relating to the early years of the 
third century B.c. and provisionally 
attributed to the Chronica of Phlegon.’ 


From Professor W. M. Calder : 

‘One of the most intriguing inscrip- 
tions published in Ramsay’s Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia was the epitaph 
(No. 364) of the Christian senator of 
Eumeneia, Aurelius Eutyches, surnamed 
Helix, ‘a Eumeneian and a citizen of 
other cities,” who prepared his tomb in 
the second half of the third century. 
The Greek invasion of Asia Minor led 
to the destruction (among much else at 
Ishekli) of the house into which this 
inscription was built; and in 1924 
Messrs. Buckle rand Cox, and I dis- 
covered that the “other cities” were 
recorded on the side of the tombstone, 
and were, or included, Stektorion and 
Sebaste in Phrygia, and Brundisium in 
Italy. Further, the names of these cities 
were engraved on emblems which are 
everywhere else associated with athletic 
victories, and it is now certain that Helix 
was a professional athlete. He may 
even be identical with the pancratiast 
Aurelius Helix (described, however, by 
Philostratus as a “ Phoenician’’), to 
whom my notice was directed by Dr. 
E. Norman Gardiner, and who was 
making athletic history at Olympia and 
at Rome in the second decade of the 
third century. However that may be, 
he is a person of some historical note, 
for he is, if I mistake not, the first 
Christian professional athlete known to 
history. The term has a con- 
notation of its own for historians of 
early Christianity. But it is a far cry 
from the Coliseum to the Maeander, and 
the story of Aurelius Helix is only the 
most startling of many reminders that 
the orthodox Christianity of the Eastern 
provinces was of a very different kind 
from that reflected in the martyrologies 
and in the epitaphs of the catacombs. 
A facsimile of the epitaph of Helix will 
appear in the Journal of Roman Studtes, 
1926, Part I.’ 


The Electra of Sophocles will be 
played in the Greek at Cambridge on 
February 22-26, with music by Mr. 
D. D. Arundel. 


Erratum.—In the September number 
of the C.R., p. 113, in the middle of 
column 1, for ‘his fair Achaeans and 
Safines’ read ‘the fair. . .’ 
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148 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 
A EUBOEAN COLONY IN CORCYRA? 


In the May number of this Review 
(p. 63-64) Professor Halliday has cast 
doubts upon the conclusion reached 
independently by three writers in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, that the 
Corinthian colony at Corcyra was pre- 
ceded by a settlement from Euboea. 
Perhaps I may be allowed here to argue 
the case a little more fully than was 
permissible in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. 

1. Strabo X. 1. 11, p. 449: wal & 
Kepxipa év Anuve Hv 
év TH Apyeia Aogos 

Professor Halliday points out that 
EvfSoa is also a cult-title of Hera, and 
must evidently be taken as such in 
Argolis. Similarly at Corcyra the 
place EtSoua might have derived its 
name from the goddess rather than 
from the island. 

To this it might be added that Cor- 
cyra, too, had its Hera cult (P. Eitrem 
in Pauly-Wissowa VIII. 1. col. 381, 
No. 49). But (i.) EiSova in Argolis was 
a hill, not a settlement, and therefore 
does not furnish a true parallel. (ii.) 
As for Greek towns, it was, to say the 
least, unusual for these to derive their 
names from cult attributes. Were 
there any places named, ¢.g., [1v@os, 
Koupotpogos? On the other 
hand, Greek colonies not infrequently 
took over the name of a parent city or 
region, just as modern colonies do. 
Moreover, this practice was certainly 
followed in the case of at least one 
Euboean settlement. In the sentence 
preceding the one quoted above Strabo 
éxet xticua, wv Tédrov 
éyéveto ppovpiov Xupa- 
xovciwv. This is evidently not an 
etymological speculation, but a state- 
ment based on exact information 
(Ephorus or Timaeus?). But if the 
Euboeans actually planted a Eioia in 
Sicily, why not also on Corcyra? 

2. Plutarch, Quaest. Gr. 11 (Vol. IL., 
p. 324, ed. Bernardakis): Képxupay 
vioov ‘Hperpieis xat@xovv: Xapixpdrous 
KopivOou pera Suvapews 
kal T@ Kparobvros, éuBavtes eis 
Tas vais ot 'Eperpieis olxade. 
This passage cannot be interpreted 


away, but Professor Halliday seeks to 
discredit it by saying that Plutarch is 
no good authority. 

It is a moot point how far Plutarch 
was acquainted with Greek antiquarian 
literature! But Professor Halliday 
admits that Plutarch was steeped in 
the traditions of Delphi, and pe 
he gives away his point, for of all 

laces in Greece Delphi possessed the 
ullest and most trustworthy memorials 
of early Greek colonisation. In the 
present instance, at any rate, Plutarch’s 
authority appears to have been the best 
possible. 

3. A further argument, which Pro- 
fessor Halliday seeks to reduce ad 
absurdum, had better first be restated 
in Professor Halliday’s words: ‘A is 
said to have colonised C; B has a coin- 
standard (sic) near that of C; therefore 
A and B colonised C.’ 

Now (i.) the coins of C (Corcyra) 
and B (Carystus in southern Euboea) 
are akin, not in standard, but in type. 
The standing obversetype of Corcyraean 
staters—a cow suckling a calf—is as 
near to one of the Carystian types as 
a draughtsman working without photo- 
graphic apparatus would be likely to 
get to his model (P. Gardner, Types of 
Greek Coins, Pl. XVI., Nos. 23 and 24). 
This resemblance is all the more re- 
markable, as all Corinthian colonies, 
except only Corcyra, used the familiar 
Corinthian type of Pegasus and the 
helmeted Athion: A common cause 
for these affinities in Greek coin-types 
is a parental connexion between the 
two cities in question.” In the absence 
of any known political, religious, or 
economic ties which would explain the 
adoption of the same type at Corcyra 
and Carystus, we are left to infer that 
the Corcyraean type is a reminiscence 
of a Euboean settlement in which 
Carystians participated. 

(ii.) The connexion between B 
(Carystus) and A (Eretria) was prob- 


1 For a criticism of the now fashionable view 
that Plutarch’s working library could have been 
stowed away in a deed-box, see G. H. Steven- 
son, Journal of Philology, 1920, p. 204 ff. 

2 E.g. between Eretria and Dicaea in Mace- 
donia fitead, Historia Numorum, p. 213). 
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ably more than a mere juxtaposition. 
Eretria joined hands with Chalcis and 
Euboean Cyme to found the colony of 
Cumae in Campania. It is therefore 
not at all unlikely that the same city 
should have taken a draft of Carystian 
emigrants to Corcyra. 

(ii.) It may seem strange that the 
Corcyraeans did not adopt the type 
of the principal metropolis, Eretria, 
but that of the accessory, Carystus. 
But the case is not without parallel. 
A standing coin-type of Rhegium was 
a lion’s head, which is clearly derived 
from Samos (Head, Historia Numorum, 
p- 108-110). Yet the Samians con- 
tributed but a small and belated draft 
to the population of Rhegium, which 
was mainly derived from Chalcis and 
Messene. 

The argument from coin-types is 
perhaps not Euclidean in its compact- 
ness, but neither is it a mere parcel of 
sticks. 

4. Professor Halliday lays stress on 
the fact that Greek writers in general, 
and Thucydides in particular, only 
mention the Corinthian, but not the 
Euboean foundation on Corcyra. 

Here is a real crux of historical 
method : how far is it legitimate to use 
the argumentum ex silentio? On this 
point it may suffice to make two re- 
marks : 

(i.) The entire history of the Greek 


colonial movement is largely built up 
out of stray allusions and dra Neyopeva: 
discard these, and our chapters on colon- 
isation will shrink visibly. Under these 
conditions it is surely risky to draw 
conclusions from the lack of references 
to our Euboean colony, which bore an 
early date, had a short life, and was 
obliterated by a famous and lasting 
settlement on or near the same site. 
(ii.) In the case of so economical a 
writer as Thucydides it is not enough 
to say that he cowld have worked in an 
allusion somewhere. We must be pre- 
pared to show at what point such an 
insertion was requisite. Where could 
Thucydides have usefully mentioned a 
Euboean settlement on Corcyra? In 
the Kepxvpaixa of Book I., in his re- 
flections on Corcyraean ordous, in his 
Sicilian ’ApyasoAoyia? In none of 
these passages would such a reference 
have been relevant. In any case, it is 
as unsafe to argue from the reticences 
of Thucydides as to presume on the 
silences of Colonel Bramble. 
Conclusion—The evidence in favour 
of a Euboean settlement on Corcyra is, 
of course, not conclusive; but it is as 
strong as that on which many generally 
accepted statements about early Greek 
history are founded, and the proof based 
upon it cannot fairly be quoted as a 
classical example of making sunshine 
out of cucumber. M. Cary. 


TWO PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHEMES. 


1. The connexion between 1rd dptiov 
and bisection ad indefinitum., 

It is well known that the later writers 
of antiquity explain the connexion 
asserted by the Pythagoreans between 
To aptiov and the azeipov by saying that 
‘the even’ can be bisected eis dzretpov 
(see on this point Burnet EGPh® 288-9, 
with the references given there). This 
looks like nonsense, since after (m- 1) 
divisions of 2* by 2, you get 2 as a quo- 
tient, and 2 can no longer be divided 
into ‘even’ parts. The» quotient will 
be 1, and thus the ‘ halving’ will come 
to a stop. The real meaning becomes 
clear if we understand that we are deal- 
ing with a theorem of Pythagorean 
geometry. We have to think of a 


terminated segment AB of a straight 
line as made up of a finite number of 
‘ points,’ or ‘ units with position ’ (wovades 
éxovoa:); between any two adja- 
cent ‘ points’ there is an ore interval, 
what Aristotle calls a xevov 6 tds pices 
Svopife: (Phys. 213b 24); if there were 
not this ‘gap’ the two ‘ points’ would 
be identical. In other words, on the 
view which is in question, it is mot true 
that ‘between any two points on a 
straight line there is always a third 
point.’ It seems also to be assumed, 
as is only natural, that the inter- 
vals between adjacent ‘points’ are all 
equal. 

Now apply this to the bisection of a 
terminated segment of the straight line. 
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First, let the number of ‘ points’ in the 
segment be odd, thus: 


2 
If you could bisect AE at all, the 
bisection would fall on C. You would 
have to ‘split’ the ‘unit’ C, and the 
‘splitting of the unit’ is logically im- 
possible (Plato, Rep. 525d 8, olo8a yap 
mov Tovs wept Taira dewors ad ws, 
Tis TO &v TO Téuvelv, 
KaTayeraot te Kal amodéxovTat). 
Such a line cannot be bisected at all. 
This is why mwepertov and mépas are 
associated. 
But now consider the segment A D— 


which contains an even number of 
‘units.’ Here bisection will divide AD 
at E, in the middle of the ‘empty’ 
interval BC, and is therefore possible. 
It is then easy to show that ED can in 
turn be bisected, because the division 
will not fall on the ‘unit C,’ the only 
‘unit’ in the interval ED, but some- 
where between C and D, and that, in 
like manner, the same process can be 
repeated endlessly. Every ‘bisection’ 
after the first will fall within the 
‘ empty ’ interval between C and D, and 
D itself will never be actually reached. 
Hence the ‘even’ can, as the com- 
mentators say, always be bisected ad 
indefinitum. 

This is strictly equivalent to the 
arithmetical proposition that, if m be any 
natural integer, the sum of m terms of 

the series t +5 steadily 
approximates to the value 1 as is 
taken greater and greater, but never 
reaches it. Thus the proposition that 
the ‘even’ can always be bisected in 
indefinitum is strictly true, when we 
understand what it means. But since, 
on the given assumptions, not all seg- 
ments, but only those with an even 
number of ‘ points’ can be bisected, we 
see at once that the Pythagorean con- 
ception of the point as povds Oéow 
éxovea is actually incompatible with the 
most elementary constructions of the 
geometry which the Pythagoreans them- 
selves had created. 
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2. The One and the ‘Gnomons,’ Aristot. 
Phys. 203a 13 yap 
yvopovey tmept To év Kal yopis, Ste 
del yiryverOas eldos, Ste & 
(see EGPh® 103 and 1b. n. 2). 

Milhaud and Burnet seem to have 
wholly misunderstood this passage, 
though the meaning is rightly indicated 
by Themistius in his paraphrase. As 
to the words, (a) the ‘gnomons’ 
meant, are clearly, as both Milhaud and 
Burnet say, the successive series of odd 
numbers which have to be ‘ put round’ 
I to produce the series of squares. 
[1+3=2%, 1+3+5=3%, and generally 
I+3+5+ .. (2m—1)=n"]; (b) 
x@pis means ‘and in the other case,’ 
e contrario, much as at Aeschylus, 
Agam. 637 xwpls tipi where 
xewpis is apparently adverbial, and the 
sense is that telling bad news and 
rejoicing over good fortune are ‘clear 
contrary’ duties, which should not be 
blended ; (c) as the emphasis given to 
position shows, the two contrasted pro- 
cedures are not ‘putting the gnomons 
round the one’ and ‘dispensing with the 
one ’—this is the mistake committed by 
Milhaud and Burnet—but ‘putting the 
gnomons round the one’ and ‘putting 
something else round the one’; (d) eldos 
has its standing meaning when it occurs 
in connexion with geometry, ‘regular 
polygon.’ (The rectangles Milhaud and 
Burnet produce by putting successive 
even numbers round one another are not 
‘regular polygons,’ and are never 
spoken of as e/5n.) 

Aristotle means, then, that if you 
take the series of sums, I, 1+3, 
I+3+5..., you getI,4,9..., the 
second powers of the successive in- 
tegers. The ‘pattern’ (elé0s) remains 
the same throughout the series; it is a 
square. But if you add to 1 successive 
sums of even numbers you get the series 
I, 1+2,1+2+4,1+2+4+6..., that 
is I, 3, 7, 13 - . . Now here the 
‘pattern’ changes at every step; 3 isa 
‘triangle,’ 7 a ‘regular heptagon,’ and 
so on. Burnet has misunderstood the 
words he quotes from [Plutarch] 
Stromat. at EGPh® n. 2. In them trav 
dwouds can only 
mean, as the antithesis with the pre- 
ceding clause shows, mepiTriWeuévov TH 


; 
j 
; 
; 


povad:, ‘if we put the even numbers 
round 1.’ The writer understands Aris- 
totle, not as Burnet does, but exactly 
in the way I have just explained. His 
statement that the numbers which 
result from the proceeding are érepo- 
Kal avicor mavtes must not be 
pressed to mean that they are one and 
all ‘oblongs’ (products of two unequal 
factors), still less must ‘oblong’ be 
taken in the strict sense in which it 
means a number of the form n (n +1). 
Such numbers are necessarily even, and 
none of them could be produced by the 
method Aristotle and [Plutarch] are 
describing. Milhaud and Burnet want 
to find the ‘oblongs’ in the texts, but 
they have to mistranslate in order to 
do sc. If we write down the first few 
terms of the series really meant, 1, 
I+2,1+2+4.. ., we get I, 3, 7; 13; 
21, 31, 43,57... Out of these eight 
terms all are prime except 21 and 57, 
which are products of two unequal 
factors, 3X7 and 3x19. It is these 
products of two unequal factors, both 
odd, which [Plutarch] means by érepo- 
pyeas. At any rate this is how 
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Themistius also understood the pas- 
sage, and I feel sure he is right 
(In Phys I’. Spengel, p. 222, of 5¢ dptiou 
TH povdds: Tors 
dei te Kawvov eldos Kal 1 
Siahopa mpoeow eis Tplywvor, 
elra emtaywvov Kal Tvyxot). 
It is interesting that St. Thomas 
understood the passage correctly. Cf. 
Comment. in de Anima I. 7, c, st enim 
unitatt addatur binarius qui est primus 
par, consurgit ternarius, qui est numerus 
triangularis; quibus st rursus addatur 
quaternarius, qut est secundus par, con- 
surgit septennarius, qui est septangulae 
figurae, et sic in infinitum. The true 
sense must have been lost in quite 
modern times, since Pacius, in his 
commentary ad loc., only goes wrong on 
one point; he supposes that ro & 
means 4, because 4 is the ‘ first square’! 
But he correctly points out that if you 
add 6 to 4, and get 10, the ‘pattern 
changes,’ since Io is a ‘triangle.’ Thus 
he seems to have understood that an 
elSos means a ‘regular polygon,’ not the 
sort of rectangle some modern inter- 
preters bring into the discussion. 
A, E. TAYLOR. 


SOME NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, EUMENIDES. 


10. KéXoas én’ axTas vavTopous TIS 
TladAdéos. 

This description of Apollo’s journey 
from Delos to Delphi is connected in 
the Scholia and by modern editors with 
the route of the Sacred Way through 
Attica to Delphi. The particular land- 
ing-place, however, is in dispute. Is 
the allusion, perhaps, to Prasiae? Mr. 
Seltman (A thens, its History and Coinage, 
pp. 12, 30) argues that Prasiae, on the 
east coast of Attica, was the original 
harbour of Athens, whence the Theoria 
of the Theseus-ship sailed to Delos. 
The evidence for the view that it sailed 
from Prasiae in the fifth century is not 
conclusive, but the traditional con- 
nexion between Delos and Prasiae 
would support Aeschylus’ assumption 
of a landing by Apollo ‘on the shores 
of Pallas,’ and Prasiae lies in the direct 
line between Delos and Delphi. 

285. xpovos ynpacKwv 


opod. 


An interpolation, as most editors 
agree, yet surely not ‘spurious,’ but an 
Aeschylean line quoted by some com- 
mentator which has strayed into thé 
text. Cp. Prom. Vinct. 981: 
éxdiddoxer Tavd’ ynpaoKwv xXpovos. 

328-9.) emi 76 reOupév 

341-2.) tode .. 

This is generally translated (sc. éo7i) 
‘ Over the victim this is the song.’ For 
émi I suggest ému—‘ This is the song 
appointed for the victim.’ Cp. 543: 
Towa yap éméctat, and 393-4 (codd.): 
5€ por yépas also Agam. 

47- 
. 632. Is not Verrall’s translation of 
etppoot, ‘for loyal hearts,’ supported 
not merely by the general sense of the 
passage (788-798) in the Agamemnon to 
which he refers, but also by Choeph. 109: 
Pbéyyou yéovea Kedva toiaw ? 


Cp. also Eumen. 
M. E. Hirst. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
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PLAUTUS, RUDENS 160-162. 


Sed o Palaemon, sancte Neptuni comes, 
tQui Herculis socius esse diceris,t 
Quod facinw’ uideo ? 


THESE lines involve, to begin with, a 
mythological difficulty. Who is Palae- 
mon, the companion of Neptune and 
the associate of Hercules? Editors of 
the Rudens suggest that the Greek 
sea deity Palaemon, who is Neptuni 
comes, may also, naturally enough, be 
called the socius of Hercules, ‘the god 
of travel by land and sea.’ Admittedly 
the latter association is vague, if not 
unwarranted. The Greeks recognised 
two deities with the title Palaemon— 
viz., Heracles Palaemon (The Wrestler) 
and Melicertes Palaemon. The con- 
necting link is the Phoenician Melcarth. 
Mythological dictionaries give, with 
some variation and uncertainty, the 
following account. Melcarth, the strong 
god who travelled about the world sub- 
duing monsters and otherwise helping 
mankind, bore so strong a resemblance 
to Heracles that the Greeks equated 
the two. Later the same Melcarth 
approximated to Poseidon and became 
a subordinate sea god, Melicertes, with 
the cognomen Palaemon. This cog- 
nomen more properly belonged to 
Heracles, but, because the identifica- 
tion with Heracles Palaemon was more 
original, it passed over to the new deity 
as a traditional epithet. 

In Greece itself no attempt appears 
to have been made to think out a rela- 
tion between Heracles Palaemon and 
Melicertes Palaemon. They remained 
distinct. Toa Greek in North Africa, 
however, Palaemon would mean Mel- 
carth, and Melcarth was, so to speak, 
two-faced. He was strong god and 
also sea god. The scene of the Rudens 
is North Africa, and Diphilus intended 
his play to have a distinctly local colour. 
For instance, there is the temple 
of Venus near Cyrene; the priestess 
Ptolemocratia, whose name calls up 
the Ptolemies; and the reference to the 
cultivation of silphium and asafoetida. 
What more natural than that Sceparnio, 
invoking in a moment of excitement 
the local divinity, should think of his 
double function ? 

The obelised line was regarded as a 


locus desperatus till Wackernagel dis- 
covered that Greek proper names in 
-ns were taken over in Old Latin as 
fifth declension nouns. Lindsay added 
Hercules to the list, and his substitu- 
tion of Herculét for Herculis is accepted 
as the remedy for the line. But the 
hiatus gui Her. remains a difficulty. 
Qui the relative pronoun is not stressed. 
The hiatus would be more defensible if 
we could read gui the interrogative 
adverb. This suggests a fresh inter- 
pretation of the line. What precisely 
Diphilus wrote will never, perhaps, be 
known; nor may one presume to con- 
jecture how Prone or how closely Plau- 
tus has translated. It is conceivable 
that Diphilus gave to Sceparnio a 
parenthetical comment or question 
indicating the oddness of the conjunc- 
tion of sea god and land god. How- 
ever that may be, in the Latin version 
a parenthetical question is, on the 
whole, more in keeping with the excite- 
ment of Sceparnio’s mind and with his 
quick wit, than a relative clause which 
seems to drag awkwardly. And point 
would be added to the line if we recog- 
nised in it a Roman reference. To a 
Roman, Hercules was the god of com- 
merce, of money-making. Sceparnio 
is witnessing a shipwreck. What Plau- 
tus may have intended him to say is 
this: ‘How can you, Palaemon, the 
god of the sea, be called the partner of 
Hercules, the god of money-making ?’ 
They that go down to the sea in 
ships are likely to lose their all. 

The Roman audience might be left to 
infer that, in North Africa, Palaemon 

the sea god was associated with Her- 
cules. And yet the possibility is that 

such an inference was unnecessary. 

For the Romans, as early appar- 

ently as 238 B.c., identified the Greek 

sea god Palaemon with their own 

harbour god Portunus. Among the 

witnesses for the identification are the 

Virgil scholia on Aeneid V. 241 and 

Georgics I. 437. And Professor Lind- 

say has given me evidence from the 

Philoxenus Glossary, which has many 

identifications of Roman with Greek 

deities. Some are the ridiculous guesses 

of Greek monastery teachers, but some 
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are good because they come from 
Festus. And among the good he ranks 
Portunus : daipwv 
For Festus says (278, 20): Portunus: 
qui et Palaemon <alio nomine dicttur> 
inter deos <qui mart praesunt, a Ro- 
manis> colebatur. 

Now Portunus was, in later times, 
associated with Hercules. There is 
the witness of a bas-relief from the arch 


of Trajan at Beneventum. On it Por- 
tunus is portrayed by the side of Her- 
cules (and Bacchus). Had the Romans 
of the time of Plautus made this Por- 
tunus-Hercules association? If they 
had, there would be no need to go 
outside the circle of purely Roman 
ideas for the explanation of 1. 161, 
which could be added to Fraenkel’s 
Plautinisches im Plautus collection. 
J. D. Crate. 


CICERO, DE FINIBUS, V. 5, 12. 


In the last book of the de Finibus, which 
gives the Peripatetic doctrine as under- 
stood by Antiochus, Piso tells us, c. 5, 
that in spite of allegations to the con- 
trary there is no substantial difference 
or inconsistency in the views expressed 
in divers works by Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus on the Summum Bonum; but 
he admits discrepancy in their answers 
to the question whether Happiness is 
under the Wise Man’s control, or even 
he is dependent on Fortune. Just as 
in Acad. I. 9, 33, where an account is 
being given of the gradual divergence 
of the Peripatetics from Platonism, it 
is Theophrastus, not Aristotle, who is 
accused of denying the all-sufficiency of 
virtue for happy living, so here Piso 
says that Theophrastus on Happiness 
(cf. § 77) allowed so much to Fortune 
that on his doctrine Wisdom could not 
ensure Happiness; ‘so let us hold fast 
to Aristotle and his son Nicomachus,’ 
using Theophrastus with the reserva- 
tion that on the power of virtue a more 
robust view is proper. This more robust 
view is, we find, that, though the goods 
of the body are ingredients? of happi- 
ness, §§ 37, 40, 68, 71, virtue so com- 
pletely outweighs all else, §§ 71 and 
go-2, that to be wise ad beatissime 
vivendum parum est, ad beate satis, § 81; 
cf. 95. Piso admits, § 75, that his 
Peripatetic teacher, Staseas, attached 
much importance to goods other than 
virtue—compare, besides Aspasius 25, 
g-II H, the expositions of Peripatetic 
Ethics in Diog. Laert. V. 30; Stob. II. 
132, 11 Ww—sed haec ab Antiocho .. . di- 


1 Hence Arius in Stob. II. pp. 129-130 is 
not following Antiochus. Cf zdzd. 46, 13 on 
Critolaus. 


cuntur multo melius et fortius quam a 
Stasea dicebantur. 

We do not seem to have any passage 
in the Magna Moralia or the Eudemian 
Ethics in which the question is con- 
sidered, whether anything has power to 
overthrow the happiness of the Sapiens. 
E.E. 1214b 14-27 distinguishes 
E.N. 1099b 1; also Stob. II. 130, 4) 
constituents of Happiness from pre- 
requisites, but does not tell us what 
would be the condition of the good 
man who had not got the prerequisites. 
And passages such as E.E. 1219a 27- 
39; 1249a 18; M.M. 1184b 26 would 
be not unwelcome to Antiochus. But 
the matter is discussed in E.N. Bks. 
I., VII., X., and there? the teaching 
is quite plain, being the weak doctrine 
ascribed in de Finibus to Theophrastus 
in contrast with Aristotle. E.N.’s 
teaching is so clear that we are not 
surprised to learn from Aspasius, p. 24, 
24, that one passage in it, roggb 2, was 
thought by some paraxwrtépas 
inasmuch as in spite of low birth, etc., 
évepyeiy év mponyoupévars® 
évepyodvra evdaipovely avayen. Our 
wonder is how anyone who had read 
E.N. could find in it the stronger view. 

But the power of interpretation is 
great; and the Vita Marciana of 
Aristotle shows what could be done 
with two inconvenient passages in 
E.N., one of them being the passage 
which Aspasius tells us was thought 
rather weak. We read (see Rose, Aris- 
totelis Fragmenta [Teubner], p. 434, 5): 


to Ethics Aristotle added the doctrine that 
Eudaimonia is not laid up in externals as most 


2 See also Po/, 1332a 8-27. 
3 Hence we need not alter Stob. II. 50, 12. 


Cf. Heylbut’s index s.v. rponyetrOa. 
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men believe, or in the soul only as Plato held, 
but yew pev rd xipos év pumaiverOa be 
cai povov (Z.NV. 10996 2, 11000 28) by 
defect in the externals. These expressions he 
used with their proper force, since things 
‘fouled ’ have inwardly their beauty unimpaired, 
its concealment being superficial only, and 
things ‘straitened,’ having in reality the same 
magnitude, only seem smaller. 


This extract at any rate shows that, 
while Z.N. is certainly misrepresented 
in de Fin. V. 5, 12, we should not 
thence infer that the author of the 
view there expressed had never read 
the work. And since the Vita Marciana 
is a product of that school of thought 
among the Platonists, of which Antio- 
chus was the founder, there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that its 
misinterpretations come down from 
him. Thus its assertion, p. 431, 16, 
that 
after the death of Speusippus the members 
of the School send for Aristotle, and he and 
Xenocrates succeed to it in most orderly 
fashion. Aristotle taught in the Lyceum; 
Xenocrates in the Academy, where Plato too 
had taught, 


is not far removed from the account 
that Varro gives, following Antiochus 
(cf. Zeller Il. ii. 14, 2), in Acad. I. 4, 
17; where see Reid, and cf. de Fin. V. 3, 
7, on the ‘Old Academy,’ as Antiochus 
conceived it. To the theory that Aris- 
totle was ‘ Plato’s most genuine disciple,’ 
DL. V. 1, such sophistries were indis- 
pensable. 

It is not only the passage in the Vita 
Marciana that we are thus led to put 
back as early as Antiochus; in Aspasius 
we find some comment on fvtaivovet, 
E.N. 1099b 2—unfortunately, p. 30, 9-11, 
he does not remark on the word OAiBe, 
1100b 28—that may have given Antio- 
chus a hint. We are told by E.N. 
togga 31 ff. that Eudaimonia needs 
the external goods. Some it needs as 
instruments of its activities—this re- 


quirement, we may note, is much 
minimised by E.N. in X. 1179a I— 
éviov tnt@pevor putTraivover Td 
pwov, olov evyevelas evtexvias 
ov mavu yap o idéay 
mavaioyns On these words éviwy 
Se Aspasius, p. 24, 24, tells us, 
as was mentioned earlier, that some 
thought the passage weak. To such 
critics Aspasius replies that Aristotle 
praises those who make good such 
deficiencies, GAX’ Guws purrov tia éyyi- 
veoOat THs Svorye- 
veias, olov ef tis HTatpnKdTos vids 
TAS yap ov pUTros TOUTO, dy 
pev Kai yevvaios, 
GAN’ Suws xtr. So it may be that an 
old bit of Peripatetic exegesis, which is 
now found first in Aspasius, suggested 
to Antiochus that by putaivover Aris- 
totle did not mean that Happiness was 
impaired in its essence. 

Before concluding we may note that 
if indeed the brief passage, E.N. 1116a 
12, is to be taken as absolutely for- 
bidding suicide, the teaching of E.N. 
is, in fact, much more robust than that 
of the other schools, which all permit 
suicide under circumstances: see Laws, 
873c 5; de Fin. III. 60 (Stoics); I. 49 
(Epicureans). But at least the later 
Peripatetics permitted it, Stob. II. 144, 
12; and Ajax appears among the moral 
heroes of the hymn on Hermias, who 
himself committed suicide according to 
Callisthenes in Did. in Dem., col. 6, 55, 
if—see Diels-Schubart — Wilamowitz 
has rightly emended the passage. In 
any case, the important difference 
between E.N. and the robust schools is 
not so much in respect of the power of 
Fortune over the Sapiens, as in regard 
to the nature of the activities which 
constitute happy living. So far as the 
practical life is concerned, E.N. still 
regards those activities as mainly 
political. C. M. Mucvany. 


QUINTILIAN AND CRETICS. 


In reply to a_ suggestion (C.R. 
XXXIX., p. 17) that the words non 
subest uera uis and ut quae summo solo 
sunt semina in Quintilian, Institutio, 

- 3,5, were quoted from some comic 


passage written in cretics, Mr. Colson 
(tbid., p. 167) courteously objects that 
in a book written in Latin prose a 
group of cretics long enough to form a 
tetrameter must almost inevitably occur 
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now and again, and therefore that the 
rhythm of the passage in question may 
be mere accident. 

It is of course true that prose does 
every now and then drop accidentally 
into the rhythms of verse; so careful a 
writer as R. L. Stevenson, for example, 
begins Chapter XXVI. of Kidnapped 
with a tolerable line of blank verse. 
‘The month, as I have said, was not 
yet out’; a few paragraphs farther on 
we find— 


‘ The bridge is close under the castle hill, 
An old, high, narrow bridge with pinnacles 
Along the parapet; and you may conceive 
With how much interest I looked upon it,’ 


while entire pages of Dickens will scan 
in this manner. Soalso Quintilian now 
and again slips out of prose, with its 
cretic final rhythms, into what, so far 
as mere scansion goes, might be taken 
for cretic verse. Mr. Colson has cited 
one example, I. 3, 16, dictu deformia et 
mox uerecundiae. Here are others, all 
that we have been able to find in the 
first, tenth, and twelfth books. 


(1) I, 1, 16, institutis mentem infantium iudi- 

cet. 

(2) I, 1, 19, quantum in infantia praesumptum 

est temporis. 

(3). I, 2, 3, oratorem nisi bonum uirum iudico. 

(4) I, 2, 29, concipere singulis tantum praesen- 

tibus. 

(s) I, 4, 7, auris est exigere litterarum sonos. 

(6) - 4, 18, ex ovvdéoum magis propria trans- 

atio. 

(7) 1, 7, 34, diligentissimus fuit et in filio. 

(8) I, 11, 12, quae neque oratori sunt neces- 

saria. 

(9) I, 12, 3, uocis ex plurimis flexibus seruiunt. 
(10) I, 12, 15, quae discenda oratori futuro puto. 
(11) X, 1, 13, sed etiam ex proximo mutuari 

licet. 
(12) X, 1, 32, eruditas potest esse perfectius. 
(13) X, 1, 98, cuilibet Graecarum comparari 
potest. 
(14) X, 2, 14, plurimi qui similitudinem pessimi. 
(15) X, 3, 1, effectorem ac magistrum dicendi 


uocat. 

(16) X, 3, 7, danda sunt uela dum nos indul- 
gentia. 

(17) X, 3, 28, si tota mente in opus ipsum 
derexeris. 

(18) X, 5, 3, plerumque a Graecis Romana dis- 
sentiunt. 

(19) X, 5, 23, iuuenibus flosculos omnium par- 
tium. 

(20) XII, 1, 44, sed uel unum ex iis quodlibet 
sufficit. 


(21) XII, 2, 8, a dicendi praeceptoribus tra- 
ditur. 


(22) XII, 2, 21, nec uoluptatibus terreni cor- 
ris. 

(23) XII, 2, 23, inter multas potest esse con- 
tentio. 

(24) XII, 3, 2, discendo cognita ad iudicem 
perferet. 

(25) XII, 3, 7, aequitas optimo cuique notis- 
sim. 


a. 

(26) XII, 10, 26, Attice dicere esse optime 
dicere. 

(27) XII, 11, 19, non quibus studuimus sed qui- 
bus uiximus. 

(28) XII, 11, 27, in rebus bellicis consequi non 
potest. 


There are also very numerous groups 
of three cretics, and of course innumer- 
able instances of the very common 
clausulae V2 and V 2, -u--v- and 
If these are average samples, 
then in the whole of the Institutio there 
are some ninety-three passages in which 
a group of four cretics or their metrical 
equivalents are to be found. 

But if we examine individual cases, 
there are very few in which a reader 
who was not looking for them would 
find cretic lines. Nos. I, 3, 10, 14, 15, 
18, 21, and 24 have no diaeresis, besides 
other defects in some of them; Nos. 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 28 can 
be heard as cretic lines only by pausing 
in the most unnatural places—for in- 
stance, in 4 one would naturally pause 
after concipere ; in 5, there is no pause 
before the first word of the ‘ verse,’ the 
passage runs, an cutuslibet aurts est, etc. ; 
in 6, there is no pause before ex, and © 
there is a slight one before magis. We 
need not labour this point, —- to 
anyone so well versed in rhetoric as 
Mr. Colson; in just the same way 
Stevenson’s ‘ blank verse’ might be 
justified (and rightly) by arguing that 
no one would naturally read it as such— 
i.¢., no one would make even the slightest. 
pause after pinnacles or conceive! The 
same consideration applies to Mr. Col- 
son’s own example; one would naturally 
read the passage, multa uapulantibus 
dictu deformia | et mox uerecundiae futura | 
saepe dolore uel metu acciderunt, quite 
destroying the tetrameter. 

We are thus left with Nos. 2, 8, 11, 
13, 20, 25, 26 and 27. We mayat once 


1 Of course a poet may have as many ‘ run- 
on’ lines as he pleases; but a verse quotation 
in prose almost inevitably involves a pause 
before and after it. 
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reject Nos. 2, 8, and 13 as violating the 
rule that the second syllable of the 
molossus must not bear the accent (see 
Lindsay, Introduction to his larger 
edition of Plautus, Captiui, p. 89). 
Nos. I, II, 20, and 27 might at a pinch 
enter into a cretic system in comedy ; 
but there is nothing in the least poetical 
about their diction, and in particular 
they show no signs of alliteration. 
There remain, therefore, only Nos. 25 
and 26, concerning which we are not 
prepared to swear by luppiter Lapis 
that they are not quotations. 

Contrast now the words cited from 
I, 3, 5- There is a pause before wt, 
marked in modern editions, such as 
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those of Radermacher and Mr. Colson, 
by a comma, in more old-fashioned 
punctuation, which takes account chiefly 
of rhetorical pauses, by a colon (so the 
beautifully printed text published by 
Gryphius in 1538). After semina there 
is again a pause, although a slight one; 
Gryphius puts inacomma. The alliter- 
ation is very striking, SuMMo Solo 
SparSa Sunt SeMina; accent clashes 
with metrical ictus only in the last 
syllable of summo. As to the words 
non subest wera uis, their claim to be 
part of a verse rests on the company 
they keep plus their own alliteration. 
R. A. POPE. 
H. J. Rose. 


SOPHOCLES, PH/LOCTETES, 1140. 


av\pos rou rd pev ed Sixaov eireiv. The order 
of words compels ré ed to go together. rd & 
ed vixaro. From this, and C.R. XL. 2, 61, it fol- 
lows that the meaning required is: ‘ It is the part 
of a manly man to urge his own plea, vzrz est 
suam causam agere, to plead his own case.’ 

Why not then read dvdpés roa rd péev OY 
Bixaov eimeiv? od, sud ipsius. Jebb, Appendix, 
tells us that Axt and Madvig read oi, and Weck- 
lein od. But if 8ixacov here means ‘plea’—and 
apparently it does—then od makes better sense, 
and is closer to the MSS., than either ov or oi. 
Jebb objects that Sophocles affords no example 
of of=éavrg. But there is authority in Sophocles 
for the genitive od. It is quite possible that, in 
a chorus, Sophocles may have used, once in a 
way, the Homeric and Ionic ed, which is almost 
identically the reading of the MSS. here. Why 
not add S. PAzloct. 1140 to passages like Plat. 
Rep. X. 617 E, where old reflexive forms should 
be restored in Attic authors? ed, genitive, 
would not be more extraordinary here than {, 
nominative, in Plat. Symp. 175 C and 223 D, 


and in Soph. Oenomaus frag. pév as 
E. J. BROOKS. 


QUI NON RISERE PARENTI. 


IN his interesting note on the famous Vergilian 
crux Qui non risere parenti, etc., Professor Rose 
gives a valuable lead by his suggestion that a 
parallel should be sought among the colloquial- 
isms of the comic stage. May I be permitted 
to supplement it by reminding your readers of 
an instructive passage from Terence? 

Di boni, quid hoc morbist? Adeon homines 
inmutarier 
Ex amore ut non cognoscas eundem esse ! 
Eunuchus, 225-6, 

In this it will be seen that the shift is not from 
singular to plural, after the more ordinary 
fashion of the ‘ construction according to sense,’ 
but from plural to singular; and that the 
anomalous singular word is a pronoun exactly 
as in the Eclogue. 

ETHEL Mary STEUART. 


REVIEWS 
SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Kurzgefasste lateinische Sprachlehre. K. 
= und E. Katinka. Pp. 1-121. 
ien: Oesterreichischer Bundesver- 

lag. R.M. 1.50. 

Lateinisches Uebungsbuch. K. Jax. Pp. 
1-143. Wien: Oesterreichischer 
Bundesverlag. R.M. 1.70. 

Kurzgefasste griechische Sprachlehre mit 
Uebungsstiicken. FE. KALINKA und K. 
Kunst. Pp. 1-152. R.M. 1.50. 

THE first of these three volumes covers 

the whole of Latin Accidence and the 


more familiar Syntax of the Latin sen- 
tence, such as the uses of the Cases, 
Conditional Sentences, and Oratio 
Obliqua, in forty-seven lessons. Either 
the German pupil is more receptive 
than the English or the editors are 
optimists: the last lesson covers Oratio 
Obliqua and the uses of the Preposi- 
tions, certainly too heavy a meal for an 
English digestion. Apart from this the 


book is excellent both in matter and 
The exposition is ‘clear and 


manner. 
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simple, and the arrangement and print- 
ing admirable. It is a little discon- 
certing to find, both in this and the 
companion volume, the misprints cor- 
rected in a prefatory index. The com- 

anion volume consists of translation 

om Latin and sentences to be put into 
Latin, again in forty-seven lessons, 
covering the same ground as the Gram- 
mar. The pieces for translation are 
well graded and interesting in substance. 
Their Latinity, though on the whole 
good, is not always above suspicion— 
eg. ‘cum duces Graecorum in suam 
quisque patriam mavigaret’ (this may be 
a misprint) on p. 29; ‘libertatem re- 
conciliare’ (meaning ‘to recover their 
liberty’) on p. 37; ‘ Capitonem putas 
mercatorem ’ (‘ You are thinking of the 
merchant Capito’) on p. 53; ‘cum in 
adversarios plurima beneficia contulit’ 
(should be either ‘ conferret ’ or ‘ contu- 
lisset’) on p. 62; ‘iam diu mihi in 
animo erat’ (‘I have been thinking for 
some time’) on p. 63. The vocabu- 
laries, indexes, and printing are models 
of what such things should be. 

The Greek Grammar and Translation 
is on similar lines to the Latin, though 
both the Syntax and the Translation 
are more elementary ; the arrangement 
and exposition are admirable, and the 
printing a delight. But a good deal of 
the Greek of the passages composed 
for translation into German is open to 
serious question and some of it down- 
right bad—peoutedw, ‘to quote’ (p. 72) ; 
Bovryn for BovrAnots (p. 75); Peparrev- 
Onjcovro av for av (p. 80), 
put into the mouth of Demosthenes! 
ols for &vexa (p. 84); Opnveiv rhv 
d:dvoiav, apparently meaning ‘to grieve 
at heart’ (p. 85); avrod, the third person 
pronoun, as the first word of a sen- 
tence (p. 84 and p. 91); tis 
(p. 93) tis ein; THY Tapodcay yuvaixa 
for yuvaixa (p. 98); besides 
many forms unknown to Attic prose, 
such as KixAjnoxw, Tpocépyntat. 


The Gateway to Latin Composition. By 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, C. S. WILKIN- 


son, W. A. ODELL. Pp. 1-242. 
Oxford: University Press. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The binding of this little volume illus- 
trates its title by a charming picture 
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(suggestive to the Londoner of the 
familiar Glimpses into Metroland) of 
the Arch of Constantine, through which 
the eye is led to a pleasing vista of 
sylvan scenery. But if the guileless 
reader hopes to be led along any prim- 
rose path of ‘ Latin without tears’ he 
is doomed to disappointment. This 
path to Latin prose is just as stony, no 
more and no less, as any other. Each 
exercise is prefaced by the necessary 
rules of syntax, summarised, but usually 
entirely adequate: the grading of the 
exercises and the exposition and illus- 
tration of the rules are admirable. 
There are a few cases where the state- 
ment of rule seems incomplete or in- 
exact: (1) P. 66, ‘cum-clauses used 
adjectivally . . . take the indicative ’— 
eg. ‘Athenis eo tempore eram cum 
mortuus est’; but if ‘eo tempore’ is 
replaced by ‘tum’ the cwm-clause is no 
longer adjectival in any recognisable 
sense of the word, and yet it takes the 
indicative. (2) P. 67, as an illustration 
of Latin’s more accurate use of tenses 
appears ‘cum rediissem, Londinii eras’ 
(which appears in the text as ‘cum 
rediius, Lsseondinii eras’); but would 
not this normally be ‘cum redii’? This 
is one example of a somewhat mechanical 
way of framing and applying a rule. 
Surely in most cases of ‘cum’ with 
past - perfect subjunctive the ‘cum’ 
clause, if not exactly causal, is in some 
sense ‘ preliminary’ to the main clause. 
Other examples of the same tendency 
are: (3) The rules for the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun, in subordinate clauses, 
referring to the subject of the main 
clause. These rules appear in §§ 85, 97, 
143, 153, and 156 as though they were 
each a separate rule for the particular 
kind of subordinate clause, instead of 
being explained as various examples of 
the sub-oblique construction: this is 
both unscientific and perplexing to the 
student. (4) P. 159, ‘verbs of rejoicing, 
grieving, etc., may take... a quod- 
clause to indicate the cause of the 
emotion, the verb being in the indicative 
or the subjunctive, according as the 
cause implies a fact or not.’ The average 
student will take this to mean that 
‘quod’ with the subjunctive gives a 
reason which is mot true as a fact. 
(5) Similarly on p. 163, ‘instead of the 
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subjunctive of a verb denoting can, must, 
or ought in the main clause (of a con- 
ditional sentence), the indicative is used 
idiomatically. ‘Idiomatically’ is both 
untrue and misleading, and will cause 
the student to write ‘si robustior fuis- 
sem, potui me defendere,’ ‘ si melior vir 
fuisses, debut te venerari,’ as thousands 
of students in our schools and universi- 
ties are writing asa result of this common 
but misleading statement of the rule. 
On the whole, however, the book offers 
safe guidance, and is excellent in 
method. 


Dulwich Latin Exercises for Middle 
Forms. By H. F. Hose. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

The exercises, which are designed to 

cover a four years’ course, are based on 

Sonnenschein’s Parallel Latin Grammar, 

which they follow closely in the matter 

of order and arrangement. In all four 
stages sentences and continuous prose 
are used side by side—an excellent idea. 

Both are well chosen, and the right 

amount of help is given in the way of 

notes and vocabularies. 


Latin Reader for Secondary Schools. By 
D. E. HaMILTon and J. O. CARLISLE. 
Pp. 1-319. Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. 

As no indication is given as to the stage 

of Latin for which this collection of 

pieces is designed, it is impossible to 
judge of its suitability. It is divided 
into two parts, and the first part ranges 
in 40 pages from sentences of five or 
six words to extracts from Virgil, and 
in a simplified passage of Livy leaves 
the following sentence—‘igitur fatalis 
dux ad excidium illius urbis servandae- 
que patriae M. Furius Camillus dic- 
tator dictus magistrum equitum Scipi- 
onem dixit —without any note on the 
construction of ‘servandae patriae.’ 

The book is nicely illustrated, but it is 

not easy to see what useful purpose it 

is meant to serve. 


Latin. By C. W. SIEDLER. New 
York: Globe Book Co. 1s. 
This is a drill-book of Latin accidence 
and syntax—‘a comprehensive review 
of the essential principles of the Latin 
language as taught in the best Ameri- 
can high schools.’ It is all in tabulated, 
even tabloid, form; much obviously 


must be left out, but it is a serious 
omission not to notice the ‘primary 
tense’ use of the perfect in dealing with 
sequence of tenses. A good deal of 
the classification is very unscientific, 
and one or two suggested explanations 
are puerile: ‘the essential meaning of 
the gerund is “carried on,” or “done” 
(gerundum—gerere): the essential mean- 
ing of the gerundive is to “carry” 
(gerere), because in modifying a noun 
it “carries” the main idea of the com- 
bination.’ The best part of the book 
is the preface, which declares that the 
‘main objective is to stimulate dynamic 
expression through a multiple sense 
appeal.’ A good shilling’s worth. 


From the fact that Teaching High- 
School Latin (by J. B. Game, Ph.D., 
Litt.D.; Chicago Press; $2.00) is a 
revision and enlargement of a handbook 
that originally appeared in 1907, made 
in response to a wide and constant 
demand, we must infer that there is a 
considerable public to whom it appeals. 
It covers the whole ground in a way 
that no English book would attempt, 
ranging from the furnishing the Latin 
teacher with reasons for the faith that 
is, or ought to be, in him (including 
testimonials from big business men) to 
the offering of ‘ tips’ as to the best way 
toteach the declensions. The best part 
of the book is suggestions for work in 
the first, second, third, and fourth year 
of Latin (in which the necessity in the 
early stages of constant drilling in acci- 
dence is wisely emphasised), and the 
chapter on class-room equipment. 
Written prose composition is deprecated 
as involving the following evils: ‘ That 
of copying from a brighter pupil’s paper 
or from an old exercise-book that has 
come down almost from father to son ; 
that of laboriously digging out the sen- 
tence, setting it down on a sheet of 
paper, and forgetting all about it for 
ever afterwards; and that of the teacher’s 
simply calling for the exercise, taking 
it home, and grading it in accordance 
with the keys furnished by the kind- 
hearted publishers.’ Are we to take 
this as a serious estimate of the average 
learner and teacher of Latin in America? 
If so, the demand for this handbook 
becomes more intelligible. 
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The Close of the Second Punic War. By 
H. E. Butcer. Pp. 1-182. Claren- 
don Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is Livy, Books 29 and 30, 

partly in the original and partly in 

translation, on the same lines as the 
same editor’s Jugurtha. These books, 
not very commonly read, tell the 
moving story of the downfall of Car- 
thage, and are Livy at his best. The 
roportioning of original text to trans- 

Litton in the present edition is judicious. 

The editor's name vouches for the 

scholarship of the translation and notes. 

The Introduction, partly historical and 

partly literary, gives just what is wanted 

in reasonable compass, and includes a 

brilliant little character sketch of the 

elder Scipio. 


Caesar in Britain. By W.E. P. PANTIN. 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 


2s. 
This is an excellent little book. Part I. 
introduces the pupil to the story of 
Caesar in Britain through simple con- 
versations and letters. Part II. is 
narrative based directly on Caesar; and 
Parts III. and IV. are letters describing 
the disaster to Sabinus and Cotta, and 
Quintus Cicero’s defence of his camp 
against the Nervii. The narrative 
throughout is direct, simple, and in- 
teresting, avoiding the difficulty of 
Caesar’s longer periods, and yet suf- 
ficiently varied to avoid monotony and 
to afford practice in the normal syntax. 
The historical introduction is excellent, 
and the maps and illustrations are just 
what are wanted. 


Test Examinations in Latin. ByC.A.F. 

GREEN. Methuen. ts. 3d. net. 
These are a series of thirty-six test 
papers for students working to the 
matriculation standard, each paper in- 
cluding grammar, translation, and com- 
position. They seem admirably suited 
to their purpose. 


Greek Social Life. By F. A. WRIGHT. 
The Library of Greek Thought. 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net. 

Mr. Wright shows good judgment in 

making his Introduction short and 
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letting his authors speak for themselves, 
in confining his attention mainly to 
Athens, and finally in the selection of 
his extracts. For the earlier ages 
Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and Hero- 
dotus are used, but sparingly ; for the 
main Athenian section the authors 
quoted are Aristophanes, Xenophon, 
and the orators, including Demos- 
thenes’ lively speech against Conon; 
it is strange to find no word from Thu- 
cydides or Plato, but something must 
be left out. Mr. Wright’s own trans- 
lations are about half of the whole 
volume; they hold their own well with 
with the rest. 


Greck through English. By A. S. Way, 
D.Litt. J. M. Dent and Sons. 
3s. 6d. 

It is a sound maxim in teaching to 

proceed from the known to the un- 

known, and, if words of Greek deriva- 
tion were current in everyday English, 

Mr. Way’s proposed method of teach- 

ing Greek might be defensible. But 

Mr. Way’s first few vocabularies (of 

words which the pupil must know if 

the method is to be of any value) 
include the following —calotype, an- 
chusa, asplenium, tansy, salpiglossis, 
chionodoxa, ornithorhynchus, apteryx, 
phylloxera, ascidian, aorta, hepatic, 
chyme, chyle, and other choice speci- 
mens of what ‘ every schoolboy knows.’ 

Mr. Way, avoiding (according to his 

preface) the attempt to ‘ pour a quart 

into a pint flask,’ proceeds to pour a 

whole bathful into a wineglass by in- 

cluding in his little primer Epic, Ionic, 

Doric, Aeolian, Hellenistic and mediae- 

val Greek. What is the use of teaching 

boys to write ypdypata icov 
éotiv, év als icov éxovory of dvOpwrat Td 

Oeppov, or ov TAS ExdoToU 

avOporov And what 

are we to make of an etymology that 

derives IIdv (the god) from ds, or of a 

syntax that teaches that the Greek for 

‘whomsoever he saw’ is dcous dv 

and distinguishes between éayv te 

and ef tt éyos as ‘temporary uncer- 
tainty’ and ‘absolute uncertainty’ re- 
spectively ? 

H. WILLIAMSON. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. I11.: 
‘The Assyrian Empire.’ Pp. xxv + 
821; 17 mapsand plans. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1925. 355s. 

THE inevitable has happened, and what 

was to have been volume iii. has grown 

into volumes iii. and iv. One conse- 
uence is that the last six chapters of 
this volume, which deal with Lydia and 

Greece, are difficult to judge; in part 

because they imply a knowledge of 

Persian history which is still to come, 

and partly because they form an intro- 

duction to the history of Greece, and 
we cannot yet be certain that the 
foundations have been well laid. The 
greater part—five sevenths—of the 
volume, however, deals with Assyria, 
the later Babylonian Empire, and 
Palestine; and I need not repeat the 
criticisms which I made—as a general 
reader only—in reviewing the two 
earlier volumes. We still have in- 
stances of lists of meaningless names, 
as of Egyptian kings on p. 265, though 

Dr. Hall has told us, a few pages earlier, 

that ‘the details of what we know of 

the internal history of Egypt during 
this period are trivial.’ But Mr. Sidney 

Smith gives, in general, a very clear 

account of the Assyrian Empire, and 

Dr. Campbell Thompson is positively 

eloquent on the fall of Babylon. 

But Dr. Thompson is not very lucid 
in his accounts of the cuneiform votive 
tablets and of Babylonian astronomy. 
And there is at least an apparent con- 
fusion of thought when Mr. Smith 
writes, on p. go, that the gods of 
Assyria ‘were benevolent and benefi- 
cent, and reliance might be placed on 
their mercy,’ and on the next speaks of 
the gloomy religious fanaticism natural 
to the Assyrians. Dr. Thompson says: 
‘In the East, when a foreign invader 
speaking a different language from the 
defeated race occupies the conquered 
land permanently, the older inhabitants 
must of necessity sink into an inferior 

sition. Why in the East? It may 

ungracious for one who has never 
attempted the task, and cannot be aware 
of its difficulties, to complain of Dr. 

Cook’s chapters on the history of Pales- 

tine; but with their constant confusion 


between the narrative of the events 
(themselves sufficiently complicated) 
and the explanation of the dates and 
values of the various books, and parts 
of books, of the Old Testament, they 
are almost unreadable. 

Nor is confusion lacking in the chap- 
ters on Greece—due partly to the fact 
that six different writers have been 
called upon to deal with the period 
goo-550 B.c.; though only one was 
thought necessary for the Assyrian 
Empire, and only one for Israel. Not 
only is the narrative in consequence 
wanting in unity, but owing to an 
arrangement by which the two chapters 
which deal with Greece as a whole 
(those on colonisation and on the 
growth of the city state) come after 
those dealing with the individual states 
(Ionia, the Dorian States, Early Athens, 
and Northern and Central Greece), 
the reader is generally expected to be 
already in possession of facts which 
have still to be related. Knowledge of 
the colonising activities of the Ionian 
cities is, for example, assumed in c. xxi., 
and imparted in c. xxv. We miss, too, 
a general account of the physical fea- 
tures of Greece, and, in particular, in 
the chapter on colonisation, of the im- 
portant differences between them and 
those of Macedonia. There are other 
minor obscurities: ‘Thus the rule of 
Pantaleon and his sons at Olympia 
coincides almost precisely with the rule 
of the Cypselids in Corinth’ (p. 546) ; 
but the Cypselids are not yet explained, 
and the argument cannot be followed. 
‘The states on the Saronic gulf, despite 
their concentric Amphictyony, must have 
been politically educated by their trade 
with the more advanced cities of Asia 
Minor’ (p. 693). The Calaurian league 
has been shortly spoken of eighty pages 
back, and there is nothing here to show 
that the same league is meant; and 
what is the meaning of ‘despite’? 
Yet ‘the general reader is constantly 
kept in view throughout.’ More im- 
portant is the fact that the section on 
‘Spartan Eunomia’ is inadequate; a 
much more thorough account of the 
citizen's training is required ; for it is 
fundamental for the understanding of 
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the position of Sparta in the days of 
her pre-eminence. 

A more general and, to me, vital 
defect is the absence of any explanation 
of the sources of Greek history for this 

riod ; we have only vague references 
to ‘Greek traditions,’ or definite ones 
to known and unknown writers (Antio- 
chus, for instance), with no preliminary 
attempt to explain their value; except 
in the case of Athens, where we are 
told something of the writers of Attic 
history (though nothing of their mate- 
rials), and that the Constitution of 
Athens ‘embodied the results of the 
researches achieved by Aristotle’s pre- 
decessors down to the second half of 
the fourth century ’—a statement that 
is neither adequate nor accurate. We 
should have been glad, too, of some 
account of the value of Greek sources 
for the history of other countries (to 
explain such statements as ‘it is certain 
from Greek sources that the main body 
of Kirua’s adherents were Ionians,’ 
etc.), and especially of Herodotus for 
Egypt; it is not sufficient simply to 
give a reference to Wiedemann and 
How and Wells in the bibliography. 

There are other special matters which 
call for notice. It is poor historic 
reasoning to say, as Dr. Cary does: 


‘ At the lower end of the lists [of Attic kings] 
we meet with figures which were almost cer- 
tainly reproduced from the genealogies of 
various noble houses. In ‘Codrus’ we readily 
recognize the eponymous ancestor of the Cod- 
ridae.... The names‘ Alcmaeon,’ ‘ Megacles’ 
and ‘Ariphron’ taken singly might not excite 
suspicion, but since all of them recur in the 
pedigree of Pericles, the greatest though un- 
crowned king of Athens, it is fairly obvious 
that they were foisted in ad matorem Fericlis 


Lloriam. 


What explanation can be given of 
the name ‘ Codridae,’ unless it be de- 
rived from a ‘Codrus’? Was there no 
Alcmaeon at the head of the Alcmaeo- 
nidae? And if an Alcmaeon and a 
Megacles could be important persons 
in the sixth century (the story of the 
former, by the way, as told by Hero- 
dotus, does not add to the glory of 
Pericles), why not also in the eighth? 
What evidence is there, moreover, that 
any of the Atthidographs wanted to 
glorify Pericles? They certainly did 
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not, if the Constitution of Athens ‘em- 
bodies the results of their researches.’ 
Dr. Cary rejects the statement of 
Aristotle that the Thesmothetae ‘ were 
appointed to commit to writing and 
publish the statutes of Athens.... It 
is incredible that such simple clerical 
work should have required the perma- 
nent establishment of six supplementary 
officials of high rank. Besides, Aris- 
totle himself acknowledged the common 
and credible tradition that the first 
written record of Athenian laws was 
made, not by the Thesmothetae, but by 
Draco.’ The drawing-up of a code is 
not simple clerical work; and the 
meaning of the passage in Aristotle is 
surely that the Thesmothetae had to 
record the several judgments as made, 
as a guide in future cases. This was 
one step towards the publication of a 
fixed and classified code. That the 
Thesmothetae had originally judicial 
duties as well is probable enough. 
Professor Myres’ chapter on coloni- 
sation is little more than an uninspired 
list of colonies and their founders; and 
is not always accurate at that. On 
p. 631-2 we are told that the most 
important of the ‘ more or less coherent 
groups of settlements’ on the north 
coast of the Aegean, namely, that 
around the three promontories of 
Chalcidice, was due to Chalcis. On 
pp- 651-2, ‘only Andrian colonies . 
are recorded by name’ on the Athos 
peninsula, though there may have been 
earlier settlements from Eretria ; while 
on Pallene there were the Eretrian 
cities of Mende and Scione. For Pro- 
fessor Myres this is not unimportant, 
for ‘differences of origin, and clash of 
local interests, kept these groups dis- 
tinct and unfriendly to each other,’ and 
early quarrels between Corinth and 
Eretria ‘left a deep feud between 
Potidaea and Scione, for example, 
which comes to light in Herodotus’ 
story of Timoxenus’ (viii. 128). For 
others, however, the inaccuracy will 
not be so serious, for Herodotus’ story 
implies, if anything, friendship between 
Potidaea and Scione. Professor Myres 
also says that the Chalcidic towns were 
synoecized in Olynthus by Critobulus of 
Torone ; which seems to show a confu- 
sion between Hdt. VIII. 127 and Thuc. 
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I. 58. Dr. Cary mentions (p. 618) ‘a 
Greek-speaking tribe with the name of 
Chalcideis’ already established in Chal- 
cidice before the arrival of the Euboean 
colonisers; Professor Myres knows 
nothing of this. Neither refers to 
Harrison’s article in C.Q., 1912, nor to 
more recent work by Allen and West 
in Cl. Phil., 1923, and other American 
journals. If the history of Greece is to 
be as minutely subdivided amongst 
different writers as it is in this volume, 
we should at least expect a high stan- 
dard of accuracy. We ought also to 
be spared misleading analogies : ‘ noble- 
men coming from their castles’ (p. 696), 
and the Spartans in 530-20 having a 
refugee problem similar to the one con- 
fronting the Greek Government to-day 
(p. 684). 
There appear to be more misprints 
than in earlier volumes. The following 
may confuse: p. 115, ‘the death of 
Necho in 663’; p. 121, ‘it is not 
surprising that Shamash-shum-ukin 
secretly allied himself, about 654-653, 
with ... Necho of Egypt.’ On p. 255 
the misplacing of a bracket has caused 
an error; the sentence should pre- 
sumably read: ‘ Painozem died in the 
sixteenth year of Siamon, who probably 
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reigned about twenty years (970-950), 
and was succeeded by the ephemeral 
Hor-Psibkhenno,’ etc.; in ,the next 
sentence there is then no need to ex- 
plain Painozem as ‘the high-priest (i.¢. 
Painozem II.).’ P. 517, ‘seventh cen- 
tury’ (bis) should be ‘sixth.’ Several 
lace-names are spelt in different ways 
in the text and on the maps, as Dér, 
Ed-Der, and Der-ez-Zor on pp. 5 and 
49, and maps 1 and 5 (the index helps 
the confusion). On p. 656 we are told 
that Cardia was a joint colony of 
Miletus and Clazomenae; on map 14 
it is marked as Chian. On map 13 
Byzantium, Chalcedon, and the other 
Megarian settlements in the north-east 
are given as Ionian, but Megara Hy- 
blaea and Selinus as Dorian. Many 
places, important for following the 
argument in the text, are omitted in 
the maps, as Tartessus, Daphnus in 
Locris, the northern Asopus. The 
maps of Greece are primitive (especially 
that of Attica, which looks like a re- 
production of the old Austrian map); 
why, when accurately-contoured maps 
of Thessaly, Attica, and the Pelopon- 
nese are available? The two plans of 
of Jerusalem are not given a scale. 
A. W. GOMME. 


SLAVES AT ATHENS. 


The Size of the Slave Population at A thens 
during the Fifth and Fourth Centuries 
before Christ. By RACHEL LouIsA 
SARGENT. Pp. 136. University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XII., No. 3, 1924. $1.75. 

THE starting-point of all discussions on 

this theme is the statement of Athenaeus 

that in Attica there were 400,000 slaves. 

Professor Sargent begins with a review 

of the controversy which this figure has 

raised, and concludes with the majority 
of modern critics that it is a wild 
exaggeration. In addition to many 
inconclusive arguments, there are two 
which require to be underlined. (1) The 
total declared wealth of Attica in the 
days of Demosthenes did not exceed 
6,000 talents. (2) The total quantity 


of imported wheat at the same period 
did not exceed 1,200,000 bushels. Given 
these starting-points, it matters little 


what value we attach to the various 
uncertain factors of the equation; in 
any case we cannot bring out the result 
% = 400,000. 

The original part of Professor Sar- 
gent’s work lies in a more detailed study 
of the various categories of slaves than 
has hitherto been attempted. In the 
absence of sufficient data her individual 
conclusions are of necessity tentative. 
But she makes a good point in obser- 
ving that the slave-owners who figure 
in the speeches of the Attic orators can 
mostly be proved to have been well-to- 
do, and that their ‘ familiae’ must have 
been high above theaverage. She also 
proves satisfactorily that the total popu- 
lation of land-workers in Attica, both 
free and slave, cannot have exceeded 
20,000 or so, for the cultivable area did 
not surpass 150,000 acres, and her 
estimate of one worker to 7 or 8 acres, 
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which she derives from Cato, finds 
support in Columella. Moreover, her 
final aggregate of 60,000 to 70,000 
slaves about 350 B.c. (and of 70,000 to 
100,000 in the days of Pericles) accords 
well with a declared wealth of 6,000 
talents, and an importation of 1,200,000 
bushels. 


We may therefore conclude that the 
nails which Professor Sargent has 
driven in Athenaeus’ coffin will hold; 
and they were worth driving, for he is 
the chief support of those who cling to 
the theory that slavery was indispen- 
sable to Attic culture. 

M. Cary. 


THE BUDE DEMOSTHENES. 


Démosthéne : Harangues, Tome II. 
Texte établi et traduit par MAURICE 
CROISET, Membre de I’Institut, Pro- 
fesseur au Collégede France. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, 
20 frs. 

Tus edition bears a name that has long 

been familiar and honoured wherever 

the Classics are studied. Croiset’s intro- 
ductory essays are graceful, sometimes 
incisive, always readable. Here and 
there they can hardly be regarded as 
definitive—on the Anaximenes question 
we hear much of Weil and Foucart: of 

Wendland and Nitsche we hear nothing 

at all. 

The spelling is eccentric. qAoverxeiv 
(V. 3, 25, etc.), though in Vol. I. we 
have giAovixias (XV. 17) with the note 
‘dtrovixias Blass: didroverxias S.” Tlori- 
Satay in VI. 20, but TloredSacay in VII. 
13. Aectoupyeiv (V. 8), evdoxiunoar (VII. 
20), tmoyuotata (XII. 12), in 
the sense of érépwoe (XVII. 16), &ypis 
ov (X. 51) are all un-Attic. exer 
(V. 6, VI. 13) should not disfigure the 
text of Demosthenes. Of wapaxarécew 
(VIII. 14) and éyeadéoe (XVII. 19) I 
forbear to speak. 

Misprints abound. I have noticed 
the following: VI. 18 meicec@ai re for 
mw. tt, VIII. 8 A. for as A. IX. 
for tara, IX. 24 mwépav, IX. 28 
IX. 32 
for future participle, IX. 39 opoporoyh, 
IX. 45 werrev for euerev, IX. 49 
XII. 17 .. . 
for . . . 
oxovras. In X. 27 5 obre 


the yw is presumably a misprint for 
pyre; in X. 6 cuvvedpevovow should be 
future. 

Of a more serious sort are the omis- 
sions of words and phrases, all of them 
tacit: V. 22 doxetv, VII. 7 after of 
Kvpior THS Whpov, VIII. 53 mod’ after 


bras pr, IX. 8 rd in 70 THs, IX. 49 8 in 
ovdev & éx, IX. 68 the second 70 in 76 
Kai To tTrovnoat, ibid. av before ar@XovTo, 
X. 19 4 pa Séov after ef Séov, X. 65 TO 
in év avT@ 70, ibid. adtov after Kepoo- 
X. 72 dvras after éoydrous. 

Is it in compensation for these 
lacunae that some elfish spirit has ob- 
truded a ra in obre ta mpos (IX. 46), 
another before tpidxovta (X. 37), anda 
yap in % per yap obv (X. 2), for which 
there is no warrant whatsoever ? 

The critical apparatus is short—I had 
almost said, too short: a Paris editor 
might be expected to verify the readings 
of the Parisian. But without going so 
far as Dicaeopolis in Ach. 909, I must 
warn the reader that what apparatus 
there is, is quite unreliable. 

Croiset often prefers the vulgate 
reading, or a conflated reading, to the 
reading of S. One must enter a caveat 
where the reading of S is given wrongly, 
or not given at all. 

V. 5: &yure re rév Kkaxlay Kal 
tov Ta BéArior’ elpnkér’ éué. 
‘Post éyvwre S add. rére: om. cett.’ 
But it is after rév that S adds tore; and 
«al Tov Ta, on which Croiset has no note 
of any kind, is the reading of FA. S 
has the obviously right «al ra. 

VII. 14: cupréurew rovs cupmdevoopévous wera. 

cupmdevoouévous S vulg,: LFB.’ 
It would take a good deal to convince 
me that this is Greek. In point of fact 
S has not got cvprdevoopévous, nor has 
any other MS. but the Augustanus ; 
repetition of this sort is one of the 
besetting sins of A. 

VI. 32: ws tv’ &ddws. 
‘é\\ws SL'B: vulg.’ 
But all MSS. have ov& wa, which is 
followed in SF by as aAdas, in A by 
THY 
VII. 34: dmoxvetrac rois abrod dildos... 
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Is this avrod to be taken as the rare 
attributive use = ipsius? Surely we want 
the reflexive, and S has éavrod. 
VIL, 44: odk av Suvapévwy dvayxdoa 

ipiv SL!: wpds vulg.' 
There is not the slightest hint that S 
has ovdev, not ovdé, and omits 7a Sixaia. 

IX. 57: ‘éxBadetv S solus: éxBdddew cett.’ 

X. 14: ‘wdvras S: wdvras rods vulg.’ 

In both cases the readings ascribed to 
S and to the vulgate should be inter- 
changed. 

V. 19: PoPotua uh wdvres, epi Trav éxacros, 

Kowdy uds dydywor Tov 

‘€xacros, AY : Exacros dpyfdueva S.’ 
But the balance of the sentence de- 
mands trepi tov idiwv Exactos 
—resuming previous statements—then 
xowov emphatic at the head of its phrase. 
And, me teste, S has opyfopevos. 

X. 70; Nodopias xwpls, ef Tis Eporro 
without a hint that S has «. Xr. <« Tis 
xwpis éporro. 

X.13: dudébrep obv older, xal airdv.... 

The reflexive is necessary, and the aspi- 
rate is unmistakable in S. 

X. 21: Croiset reads torepjonre without men- 
tioning that SA both read icreplonre. Yet ioreplfere 
is the form used in § 20. 

Croiset is not kind to conjectures. 
He does not mention Herwerden’s 
ovdévas (V. 14) though it is commended 
by the antithesis to @nBatous, nor Sea- 
ger’s undev (IX. 67) which seems to me 
indispensable, nor Weil’s 
(VI. 15), nor Cobet’s éxdoros (IX. 74) 
though leaves ayarnrov in the 
air. Heretains 7déws av tows 
(IX. 70) without remark. In IX. 72 he 
accepts Reiske’s erroneous <ai> zrepi 
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Th, apparently under the impression 
that it is the reading of MSS. other than 
S. But he refuses to accept Tournier’s 
momnodyevos in V. 8. Now after viv 
we might have had ézo- 
noato pev followed by a 6é clause, the 
thing now perceived being the 5¢ clause or 
the contrast between the two clauses. 
But to print éroujoarto . . . Nectoupyeiv 
cai... is to print nonsense. 

In XVII. 5 Croiset retains todo 
mpdaws éyew Kal Spxovs against 
SA'F', though no attempt is made to 
render this in his translation. So at 
IX. 65 pndev év ipiv évov, where the év 
is not Greek, the translation seems to 
imply Francke’s é0’. 

In V. 21 S has yap OnBaias 
mMpos pev TO THY 
mémpaxtat tt, mpos Oe Kal 
alcyiora . . . FA have 
mémpaxtat without te. Croiset reads 
mémpaxtat tt. Yet in that 
case we must carry on not wémpaxras 
but rémpaxrat te with aicytora. Surely 
that is not the meaning of Demosthenes. 

In XVII. 3 av ofwat is 
retained against the authority of SA, 
but inadvertently placed after, instead 
of before, ei tus avayxdfor. (I use the 
word ‘inadvertently,’ as there is no sug- 
gestion in the Apparatus of an editorial 
transposition.) , The retention leaves us 
with an accus. and infin., dprdcavtas 
av . . Umopeivat, dependent on 
€LTTOLT AV. 

I am loth to cavil at a volume which 
bears a clarum et venerabile nomen. But 
I am constrained to express my opinion, 
for what it may be worth, that this Budé 
text is in no sense a ‘ texte établi.’ 

W. RENNIE. 


GREEK AND LATIN COMPARED. 


Traité de Grammaire comparée des 
Langues classiques. Par A. MEILLET 
et J. VENDRYES. Pp. xiv+684. 
Paris: Champion, 1924. 40 frs. 

As is implied by the title, and as the 

authors point out in the Introduction, 

this is ft might be called a ‘ Parallel 


Comparative Grammar of Greek and of 
Latin.’ In view of the kind of rela- 
tionship that exists between the two 
languages this is the only treatment 


possible; and a work of this nature is 
justified by the fact that probably most 
comparative philologists become ac- 
quainted with the earlier stages of the 
Indogermanic languages through the 
study of Greek and Latin. This work 
by the two most distinguished Indo- 
germanists in France is, save in one 
respect, the best on the subject. From 
the plan of the work it was, perhaps, 
inevitable that the treatment ieee 
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should be less complete than that of 
phonology and morphology. One would 
have liked a fuller description of, for 
example, the use of the subjunctive in 
Latin, and of the development of the 
accusative with infinitive construction 
in the same language. At the same 
time, there is a very real compensation 
for the step-motherly treatment of 
syntax, in that the authors have adopted 
the method—the only scientific one— 
of discussing together both the forma- 
tion and the use of words. The cautious 
and sober attitude of the authors, par- 
ticularly in the matter of etymology, is 
also to be welcomed. The following 
notes are intended to call attention to 
points in the book which appear to call 
for reconsideration : 

P. 10: The statement that all the 
modern dialects of Greek go back to 
the Kow7 should be qualified in respect 
of Zakonian (cf. Hatzidakis, Einleitung 
in d. neugr. Grammattk, pp. 8 ff.). P. 16: 
The expression ‘les conquérants indo- 
européens’ should rather be ‘les con- 
quérants de langue indo-européenne.’ 
Pp. 27, 32: It should be noted that the 
sign hé was used in a mangled form to 
indicate the breathings. P. 31: It is 
going too far to say that ‘les Latins 
n’avaient d’aspirées ’’; the transcription 
of Greek « by g, ¢.g. gubernare = xvBep- 
vav, and of Greek 7 by 0, ¢.g. Burrus= 
IIvppés, seems to show that, at any rate, 
as compared with the Greek unaspirated 
stops, the Latin sounds were aspirated. 
The transcription of the Greek aspirates 
by the Latin tenues, e.g. Telis = Géris, 
points in the same direction. P. 32: 
The letter c continued to represent the 
voiced sound in the contraction C.= 
Gnaeus. P.104: The of may 
not correspond to the a of Lat. paiére, 
but may (as has been suggested) be the 
vowel of reduplication. Pp. 118 ff.: In 
the discussion of the Latin accent there 
is no indication that a theory entirely 
different from that held by the authors 
is widely current ; there ought to have 
been some reference toit. P. 130, § 208: 
It is not exact that Greek inscriptions 
do not separate the words; a glance at 
Roehl’s Imagines will show that the use 
of interpuncts is common from the 
Gortyn inscriptions downwards. P. 134: 
With what is said on the subject of the 


elision of vowels +m in verse should be 
compared Lindsay, The Latin Language, 
p= P. 229, § 357: Reference should 

made to cases like mpdoow, where 
the stem appears to have ended with a 
voiced consonant, cf. mpayua. P. 208, 
Rem.: What is said of the place of the 
augment is true in general, but forms 
like é«afefouny are found. P. 331, § 526: 
The obscure Latin imperative forms in 
-mino are not mentioned. P. 361, § 573: 
Skutsch’s explanation of the termina- 
tion -dsus at least deserves a reference. 
P. 402, § 637: It should be pointed 
out that side by side with Oeddoros there 
is also found Swpddemvos. P. 407: 
There should be a reference to the 
regular use of the nominative deus as 
vocative. On the same page, l. 13 o-n 
appears to be a misprint for o-m. 
P. 431, § 682, Rem.: The Ionian-Attic 
movs appears to be explained by 
assuming that ov represents original 6. 
There is no reason to suppose it did so 
elsewhere in those dialects: this theory 
is clearly dangerous. P. 452, § 718: 
The Latin Jove is compared with the 
Skt. dyavi, in spite of what is said on 
the subject of the locative on p, 422. 
The discussion of forms like pede, etc., 
is not convincing. P. 461: In the 
chapter on the pronouns there is 
strangely no mention of the Greek 
éxeivos, ovTos, autos, or of Lat. dpse. 
P. 472, § 747: The statement that the 
cardinal numerals from 5 to 10 are in- 
declinable is not strictly true for Greek : 
Lesbian has the analogical gen. plur. 
forms déxov. It may be noted 
here that a number of statements 
throughout the book on the subject of 
the Aeolic dialect must be modified in 
view of the evidence now available in 
Lobel’s MEAH, Oxford, 1925. 
P. 485, § 764, Rem. ii.: The remarks on 
the use of Lat. nos for ego are not suffi- 
ciently explicit. It should have been 
made clear that in the Classical period 
vos is not used instead of tu. Pp. 488 
ff.: The classification of genders as ‘ ani- 
mate’ (masculine and feminine) and 
‘inanimate’ (neuter) is not really helpful. 
Explanations from this point of view of 
the existence side by side of oculus 
Supa, pes manus, and the like, can hardly 
be anything but fanciful. P. 500: It 
should be indicated that the quotation 
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from Horace, ad Pis., consists of parts 
of two lines. In this note on the use 
of the nominative we expect a reference 
to the Greek construction 
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This book, in welcome contrast to 
most French works of the kind, has an 
excellent index. 

J. FRASER. 


AUTHORS OF ROME. 


Authors of Rome. By JoHN ARBUTH- 
not Nairn, Litt.D., B.D., Head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School; 
with an Introduction by J. W. Mac- 
KAIL, LL.D. London: Jarrolds, 
1924, 4s. 6d. net. 

IT is a remarkable comment on the 

present state of English education that 

a distinguished classical scholar should 

think it desirable and find it possible to 

write a book of more than 300 pages 
on Latin literature without any quota- 
tions in the original language—in fact, 
with hardly a word of Latin anywhere, 
for even the titles of works are trans- 
lated. It is true that two lines of 

Virgil are quoted, one in a footnote and 

one in the chapter on Livy, but other 

authors are less fortunate. 

The book is not in any sense a his- 
tory of Latin literature ; that is to say, 
it does not deal with the development 
of literary form or thought, but is 
rather a collection of essays, any one of 
which may be read separately as an 
introduction to the work of the author 
concerned. We are duly warned in 
the preface that the reading of this 
book is not;intended to supersede the 
study of the authors themselves; but 
how many will go back to the originals ? 
In some ways the very merits of the 
work, which are numerous and obvious, 
may act as a hindrance, for the reader 
may believe that he has sounded the 
depths when he has only skimmed over 
the surface. In our opinion, a few 
carefully chosen Latin quotations would 
have proved a great incentive to the 
reader who knows a little Latin and 
might learn more with the help of the 
Loeb series. 

The chapters are of unequal merit— 
or perhaps we should say of unequal 
interest ; and this may be due to the 
subjects. Thus, it is difficult nowadays 
to rouse enthusiasm for Terence; ex- 
cept, perhaps, at Westminster, his 
purity of style Jaudatur et alget, and we 


feel that Dr. Nairn reflects the spirit of 
the times; he prefers Plautus, though 
he is perfectly conscious of his faults 
as well as his good qualities, and does 
impartial justice to both. 

We get a very fair idea, from the 
chapter on Cicero, of the character of 
the man and the quality of his oratory. 
Considerable space is devoted to the 
pro Milone, on the ground of the com- 
pleteness with which it exemplifies the 
rules of rhetoric. This is perhaps 
justifiable, but less attention is given to 
other speeches which are, from some 
points of view, of more importance, or, 
at any rate, of greater interest. Little 
more than a page is devoted to all the 
Verrines, and only a few lines to the 
divina Philippica—a phrase which 
should be intelligible without transla- 
tion, even to Dr. Nairn’s readers. 

Dr. Nairn does not make the mistake 
of underrating the philosophical writ- 
ings, whose importance lay not in any 
originality, but in the fact that they 
were an attempt to popularise Greek 
thought at Rome. 

The essay on Lucretius is good; it 
contains a clear account of the poem's 
contents, and does justice to the poet’s 
influence on modern science by the 
insistence on the operation of fixed 
laws in the Universe, but we should 
have welcomed a little more detail;: 
for instance, an addition to the trans- 
lations at the end of the book by the 
inclusion of something more about 
primitive man, and perhaps a descrip- 
tion of the working of the atomic theory 
in a particular case, such as the science 
of optics. 

In writing of Catullus the author, 
while dealing appreciatively with the 
finer sides of the poet’s nature, passes 
too lightly over the coarseness which is 
so conspicuous in many of the poems, 
and the chief subject of the Aftis is so 
modestly concealed that no reader 
ignorant of the poem could even guess 
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Among the translations we 


at it. 
should like to see Campion’s paraphrase 
of Vivamus, mea Lesbia. 

Caesar is of interest chiefly to the 
historian, and particularly to the student 


of military history. In this connexion 
reference might well have been made 
to the influence of the Commentaries on 
the military mind, with special refer- 
ence, perhaps, to Napoleon. Livy, on 
the other hand, is an artist, and re- 
quires, and obtains, a different kind of 
treatment. Dr. Nairn’s critical appre- 
ciation of his historical methods is one 
of the best parts of the book. 

It is difficult to escape criticism in 
writing of Virgil. Dr. Nairn is fairly 
successful, but he attempts too much. 
The account of the Eclogues is too 
much of a catalogue, and the analysis 
of the Aeneid, though admirable, would 
leave us cold, if we had not the poetry 
itself in mind. On the other hand, 
many of the criticisms of the poem and 
its purpose and the character of Aeneas 
are excellent. The influence of Virgil 
on Italian and English poetry is de- 
scribed at some length, but we hear 
little of his influence on Roman litera- 
ture. 


The work on Horace is good through- 
out, and the criticisms on Ovid are 
sound and discriminating. The com- 
parison of Seneca to a literary divine 
writing sermons is apt, and equally just 
is the description of him as ‘ the solitary 
classical writer who believed in progress 
in the modern sense.’ The tragedies 
are dismissed with summary censure, 
and reference is made to their harmful 
influence on French drama. 

Though no translation can do justice 
to the style of Tacitus, the dramatic 
and rhetorical qualities of his history 
can be appreciated through a good para- 
phrase, and this object is successfull 
attained. Juvenal, in his turn, is well 
analysed; but whereas ‘the author 
realises the partiality of Tacitus, he 
has little to say about the prejudices of 
Juvenal, who picks out as typical every- 
thing that is ugly, and turns his back 
on the fairer side of Roman life. 

Perhaps the exigencies of space made 
certain omissions necessary, but we 
were somewhat disappointed to find no 
substantial reference anywhere to either 
the Elder or the Younger Pliny. 


J. F. Dosson. 


CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR. 


C. Iulius Caesar: De Bello Civili. Edidit 
A. KLotz. Editio maior. Pp. xii+ 
184. Leipzig: Teubner, 1926. 

A PREFACE of ten pages gives in a short 
compass an interesting view of the 
nature of the tradition with many illus- 
trative examples. Then at the foot of 
each page of text we have full critical 
notes, giving the readings of the MSS. 
and such emendations as seem most 
worth recording. 

I add a few criticisms on certain 
passages. I. 5% K. proposes tumultu- 
ariarum actionum : could C. have written 
such a word? 107 ve deliberata: why 
not deliberata re (Holder), which would 
account better for the omission of re? 
62! deduxerat rem: I have noted in my 
edition that in this phrase C. always 
places vem first, and that vem (ré) 
deduxerat would help to explain the 
MS. corruption reduxerat rem. 674 K. 


reads luce and praesentiam, but would 
no doubt admit that neither this reading 


nor any that has been proposed bears 
the stamp of Caesar’s style. II. 4* K. 
does not mention Diibner’s inusitatts. 
53 K. adopts Bicheler’s publicis locis 
custodtisque, which does not seem satis- 
factory. 10° K. prints this difficult 
passage thus: ita fastigato atque ordina- 
tim structo ut trabes evant in capreolis 
conlocatae, lateribus luto, musculus ut ab 
igni tutus esset, contegitur, taking muscu- 
lus as the subject of contegitur ; but this, 
even after you remove the objectionable 
comma after Juto, is not the language 
one expects from Caesar. It is, how- 
ever, probable that he incorporates in 
his second book the reports of sub- 
ordinate officers whose Latin may not 
have been as good as hisown. III. 11° 
K. reads Vibullius his expositis non minus, 
etc., but suggests Mis diebus expositus 
Corcyrae. Madvig’s suggestion Vibullius 
expositus Corcyrae is simple and good. 
At the end of the sentence K. approves 
of quam de mandatis agi, omitting ante 
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and inciperet. 184 K. ingeniously sug- 
gests insertion of liber, tanquam servus 
between profectus swm and reductus, and 
takes bello a with the following 
sentence, admitting the rather illogical 
use of nthilominus. K. attributes 
immissis to H. J. Miller; I printed it in 
my text in 1900. 62° K. prints guibus 
ille cognitis without comment; I may 
refer to my note on the point. 69° K. 
retains the ungrammatical x pedum 
munitione, where the preposition ex or de 
is needed. 877 he retains the incorrect 
sunt, 1017 he retains swnt ad incendia 
though there is some MS. authority for 
aptae ad. 
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It is obvious that there are many 


passages in Caesar, especially in the 
B.C., that defy restoration, unless some 
other and better MSS. should be dis- 
covered, and it is perhaps time that the 
flood of emendation were stopped. With 
this edition,- for which we thank Mr. 
Klotz, to supplement the excellent 
edition published by A. Holder in 1897, 
the inquisitive student will find all the 
information about the text that he is 
likely to need. 

I have noticed three misprints : Pref., 
p. v, 1. 6, read 105 for 115; p. 44, l. 3, 
pudorum ; p. 52, 1. 1, propriputt. 

A. G. PESKETT. 


THE SILVER LATIN BOOK. 


The Silver Latin Book. Part I. Edited 
by J. S. PHILLIMoRE. One vol. 
Pp. ix+233. Glasgow: Alex. Sten- 
house, 1925. 58. net. 

Tuis volume deserves something more 

than the passing mention usually 

accorded to a book of selections. It 
contains specimens of the literature of 
the early Empire, beginning with the 
partly Augustan Manilius and ending 
with the partly Flavian Pliny the Elder. 
The editor hopes to issue two further 
volumes, representing the later produc- 
tions of silver Latinity. The present 
book, though it covers scarcely more 
than half a century, includes some thirty 
authors. The classically-trained under- 
graduate is often considered to have 
deserved well of this period if he has 
read a book of Lucan; if ‘ by reason of 
strength’ or from a dread of the ‘unseen’ 
he has added Persius and a small por- 
tion of Seneca’s moralising, he is 
regarded as admirably equipped. To 
all such persons, and perhaps to some 
more mature scholars, Mr. Phillimore’s 
book will open up refreshing vistas. 
They will find there some interesting 
and well-written instruction in farm 
management by one who knows his 
subject ; they will also find doctors 
discussing in excellent (and in one case 
elegant) style such themes as the dig- 
nity of the medical profession, the use 
of vivisection, and the respective advan- 
tages of dieting and dosing. On other 
pages scholars make contributions to 
the study of Cicero and Virgil, a noted 


jurist expounds in homely language 
some aspects of the Law of Property, a 
geographer deals with Britain and Ire- 
land, and Pliny treats of witchcraft and 
various superstitions, and also of agri- 
culture and of Rome’s far-flung com- 
merce. Besides all this, one finds a 
great deal of poetry and philosophy, 
some history, and various other things. 
We have, in short, a compilation both 
enterprising and interesting, which 
throws much light on the various 
activities of the Romans, as well as on 
their thoughts and ideals. A pleasing 
feature of the poetical section is the 
ample space allotted to the unduly 
neglected Calpurnius Siculus. 

Mr. Phillimore informs us that his 
book is ‘ partly intended for advanced 
classes in schools.’ There is no doubt 
that a sixth form could use it very 
profitably for regular or occasional 
reading, and it is to be hoped that 
many classical teachers will make the 
experiment. But even the most fanatical 
devotee of plain texts will wish that the 
editor had added a few explanatory 
notes. The vocabulary of some of the 
authors included in his book is very 
imperfectly and carelessly treated in 
the ordinary Latin dictionaries. Apart 
from questions of words and phrases, 
there are several passages in the work 
which require for their interpretation 
some items of special knowledge not 
easily obtained by the young student 
or even by the busy teacher. Very 
brief notes, frequently less than a line, 


+ 


would suffice to remove most of these 
difficulties. One cannot help thinking 
also that the interest felt by the pupil 
or the private student would be greatly 
stimulated, and the teacher’s burden 
considerably lightened, by an occasional 
word on other matters. The extract 
from Scribonius Largus, with its refer- 
ence to deus noster Caesar, loses some of 
its effect if the reader does not know that 
the Callistus to whom it is addressed 
is the famous freedman of that name. 
The heading of Claudius’ speech on the 
adlection of Gallic senators might have 
been made more illuminating by giving 
the date (A.D. 48) and the subject, 
together with a reference to Furneaux, 
Tac. Aun. XII., App., and perhaps also 
to Mr. Hardy’s essay ; all this could 
have been done without using more 
lines than the present heading occupies. 
The adoption of the above suggestions 
would, I believe, make the book more 
generally useful and more widely used, 
and would not increase its bulk by more 
than a few pages. But even in its 
present form the selection contains a 
great variety of matter well within 
the comprehension of intelligent stu- 
dents. 

As it is probable that a second edition 
will be required before long, I venture 
to suggest some other points for con- 
sideration. Poems XLIII. - XLV., 
taken from the Codex Vossianus, are 
here dated ‘civca A.D. 50. This is a 
rather bold assumption; in any case, 
A.D. 50, even with circa before it, will 
not do for the poem on Hope, whose 
elaborate patchwork contains a small 
piece almost certainly taken from 
Lucan. The fact is that Nos. XLIII.- 
XLV. (to say nothing of XLVI. f., 
which the editor simply classes as 
‘ First Century’) cannot be dated even 
approximately, and it is misleading 
rather than helpful to insert them 
amongst the poems of a period to which 
they very possibly do not belong. Their 
omission would leave space for the 
printing of a complete tragedy of 
Seneca. This would serve the purpose 
of the book much better than the nine 
passages (about 600 lines in all) which 
the editor has selected from various 
tragedies. Seneca, even if his plays 
were not intended for the stage, must 
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be judged as a dramatist and not 
merely as a writer of rhetorico-philo- 
sophical verses. Extract LVII. (Sen. 
Herc. 662-758) is, in its actual context, 
a shocking misfit, but when isolated, as 
here, it puts on a false garb of respect- 
ability. In the headings of the extracts 
from the Laus Pisonis and from the 
Cod. E/insiedlensis some of the guesses 
as to the authorship of the poems 
might well have been mentioned ; they 
are a matter of some literary interest, 
especially in a collection which includes 
large portions of Lucan and Calpurnius 
Siculus, and complete anonymity is apt 
to pall upon the young student. The 
interest of the selections from Colu- 
mella X. would have been much enhanced 
if the prose preface had been printed, 
either immediately before them or 
(with appropriate cross - references) 
among the prose passages. 

By some inadvertence the well- 
attested dates of the Emperor Claudius 
are qualified with a circa (p. 155), and 
‘ scripsit circa A.D. 50’ is prefixed to the 
very passage which proves that Pom- 
ponius Mela was writing not later than 
A.D. 44 (p. 162). The dates given for 
Asconius are only one of two possi- 
bilities. It is by no means certain that 
the gentile name of the jurist Proculus 
was Sempronius. 

The proof-reading has been entrusted 


to several pairs of eyes, and has gener-’ 


ally been done with care, but there are 
too many commas, especially in the 
extracts from Celsus and from Colu- 
mella, where the text is sometimes quite 
unintelligible as it stands. Celsus and 
Columella are also burdened with some 
orthographical monstrosities. Mis- 
prints occur on p. 47, line 100, saeva 
for saeua; 150. 14, utique for ubique ; 
ib. 31, quidem for guidam (probably) ; 
187. 28, Octobr for Octobr., or rather 
Octobris ; 196. 2, Ueterem for Veterem ; 
218. 7, turbia for turba; 221. 3, familia 
om. after uilla; 223. 24, paludis for 
paludes ; 224. 17, corde for cordi ; ib. 32f., 
punctuation wrong ? 229. 15, coniectione 
for coniectatione ; 1b. 29, point of interro- 
gation required after imuenimus; 232 
(ref.), XXVII. for XXVIII. There are 
a few cases of words wrongly divided. 
The circumflex should be removed from 
detim (p. 49. 404), liberim (102. 30), and 
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denim (217. 33): 
left unnumbered. 
The preface makes good reading; 


On p. 78 a poem is 


one’s only regret is that it does not say 
why the Aetna has been excluded. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 


THE TEXT OF JUVENAL. 


Die Uberlieferung Juvenals. Von Dr. ULRICH 
KNOCHE. Pp.75. (Klassisch-Philologische 
Studien, Heft 6.) Berlin: Ebering, 1926. 
Paper. 

MR KNOCHE’s object is to make clear the rela- 

tions between the several MSS and groups, and 

so to reconstruct the archetype ; and with this 
aim he wishes to enlarge our apparatus criticus 
and build recension upon a broader base. He 
complains that Leo and I use too few MSS and 
despise most of those which Mr Hosius collated 
and which Jahn professed to collate. We 
despise them because we find them despicable. 

If such MSS as Hosius’ VBM are to be 

included in an apparatus, no MS can well be 

shut out; for they contain nothing good or 
seemingly ancient which is not also to be found 
in other MSS which contain more of it. 

His attempt fails, and was doomed to failure, 
because he misconceives the problem and does 
not properly define his terms in his own mind. 
According to him there were two ancient recen- 
sions, II, whence P and its relatives descend, 
and @, whence descend the vulgar MSS; and 
he aims at separating these two strains, at trac- 
ing them back beyond our MSS, and at so 
drawing near to the archetpye. But the sign @, 
as he uses it, is ambiguous and delusive. The 
readings in which the vulgar MSS differ from 
P are of three distinct sorts: wrong readings 
where P is right, as I 52 Herculeias (Heracleas 
P); right readings where P is wrong, as XV 26 
haec (hic P); readings where either may be 
wrong and either right, as IX 148 wocatur 
(vogatur P). Mr Knoche, without discriminat- 
ing these three sorts, sets forth in quest of MSS 
containing the largest number of all of them 
together, believing that such MSS will present 
the text of » in its most original form. They 
will not : those MSS which contain most read- 
ings of the first sort (which is much the most 
plentiful) will present the least original form of 
the text of a. These false lections were not all 
invented at once by a single malefactor: they 
are the gradual deposit, century after century, of 
human ignorance and conceit ; and if any large 
number of them are derived from a recension, it 
was probably Carolingian, whether or no we 
father it on Heiric of Auxerre. The ancient 
fragments, though often dissenting from P, pos- 
sess but few of them. Bob. in the fourth century 
has XV 25 deduxerat, but not 20 :Cyanes, 27 
Junio, 36 uulgi+; Ambr. in the sixth has XIV 
289 uda, but not 270 pingui, 287 lacertis, 315 sed 
ée; and Vind. even in the ninth has only eight 
out of forty. Seruius knows none but XV 168 
nesctrent ... extundere, and Priscian only three, 


* Mr Knoche says on p. 38 that Bob. has an 
@-text : if so, @ was something very different 
from the @ which he is seeking. 


VI 329 dormitat (if that is wrong), XIV 30 moe- 
chos, 121 f.illam ...uiam,. The readings (other 
than certainly true ones) for which a common 
ancient origin may be sought with some hope of 
success are those of the third sort, such as I 
collected on p. xxv of my edition. At present 
Mr Knoche is seeking what he will never find, 
because it never existed. 

And he has turned his face in the wrong 
direction. What we need are MSS in which 
the Carolingian vulgate has not thoroughly 
overlaid an older substratum ; and my seven, 
AFGLOTU, are selected as being such. 
What Mr Knoche wants are MSS completely 
smothered ; and when he finds one he calls it 
an almost pure representative of a. If an older 
substratum emerges,—e.g. /idés III 187 in L,— 
he assigns it (p. 27) to the Il-stem and not the 
w-stem. He argues, after Mr Hosius, thus 
(p. 25): ‘A ist aus einer I-quelle urspriinglich 
hergeleitet; A hat aber dieselbe vorlage wie 
MLHVB;; also stammt diese auch aus Il’; but 
his minor premiss is false. What A is we know 
exactly : it was copied from a MS almost identi- 
cal with P which had been corrected by a hand 
much resembling P*. But L is something far 
different: its alliances with A are almost 
always alliances with A’s second and super- 
imposed element ; it seldom sides with A where 
A sides with P. In other words, A and L have 
not the same substratum. The substratum of A 
is virtually P ; that of L is nothing similar and 
is not definitely known ; for many true readings, 
such as XV 26 haec, which in A belong to the 
added element, may belong to the substratum 
in L, and probably do. 

I note some errors of detail. 

P. 11 autem in VII 217 is said to be ‘ sinn- 
widrig’: it is the most appropriate word in the 
Latin language (thes. ding. Lat. I1 p. 1592 

8-81). 

? P. 14 the si dormit of Par. 8072 (and P?) in 
VI 329, which Mr Knoche like Leo accepts, is 
quite obviously an attempt to correct the metre 
of st cam dormit ; and Pithou’s zam dormit is a 
better one, because it accounts for the intrusion 
of sz, while the other does not account for the 
intrusion of zam. The anaphora to which Mr 
Knoche appeals does not exist: he has over- 
looked adstuleris. 

On the same page the absurd egeum of the 
same MS in VI 93, a bad conjecture for the 
igneum of P, is said to be ‘gestiitzt durch 3.’ 
The Adriacum and Aegaeum of = are a para- 
phrase, of course erroneous, of /ate sonantem 
onium, which extended from the one to the 
other and was thought by some (Seru. Aen. III 
211) to include both. 

P. 18‘G nicht eine einzige evidente conjectur 
aufweist.’ G has never been collated: Jahn 
only pretended to collate it, and I did not 
pretend. 

P. 19 sat. X 310 ¢ munc et GU, inunget PS, 
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PS, 


nunc ergo P® w: ‘y (=GU)! hat allein das 
richtige, das, wie der vergleich mit PS zeigt, 
sich nur im I-strang erhalten hatte.’ PS no 
more show this than P? show the contrary. 
t nunc et is the common original, diversely cor- 
rupted in PS and P? a, each tradition preserving 
something which the other has lost. 

P. 21 ‘cod. class. lat. 41 Bodleian.’ is not the 
name of T nor indeed of any other MS. 

P, 23 an argument is built on the belief that 
nolet VI 213 is the reading of flor. Sang. 870, 
which does not even contain the verse. This 
mistake has arisen from a hasty glance at my 
note, where I cite zo/e¢ from another St Gall 
MS. On the same page Leo's note at VII 185 
has been misunderstood with no more excuse. 

P. 35 sat. XIV 310 ‘atgue ist hier sicher 
falsch.’ It gives excellent sense and is ex- 
plained by Munro and Friedlaender. aut is 
equally good in itself, but may have been intro- 
duced by a reader who was puzzled by a/gue as 
Mr Knoche is. 

The treatise is laborious, minute, and methodi- 
cal in design and construction ; and although it 
contains a good deal of bad reasoning, notably 
on pp. 17, 18, 36, 37, 38, it may be regarded as 
marking a stage in the slow improvement of 
Juvenalian criticism since the early years of the 
century. Mr Knoche is at least delivered from 
the yoke of P, and has an open mind with 
respect to spurious verses. At VI 373 (pp. 54 f.) 
he defends the order ‘tonsoris Zantum damno’ 
against the damno tantum of P by the good 
observation (though he does not state it cor- 
rectly) that in Juvenal the adverb ¢antum is 
always in contact with the word to be em- 


phasised. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


GENIUS, 


Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes. Ein Beitra 
sur [deengeschichte der Antike und des Frih- 
kapitalismus. Von Dr. EDGAR ZILSEL, Pro- 
fessor in Wien. Pp. viiit 346. Tiibingen: 
J. B. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926. M. 12; 
in linen, M. 15. 

JUSTLY dissatisfied with the results obtained by 

the ‘abstract method’ in existing studies of 

Genius, Professor Zilsel, after a brief definition, 

traces the growth of the conception in time 

and examines the relation of that growth to 

social and economic change. The result is a 

work important alike for sociology and for the 

history of thought. Points treated by the way 
are the various metaphysical and religious 
notions behind the ‘cult ’—e.g., inspiration and 
natural endowment, the antithetical concept of 
the Philistine or ‘Dutzendmensch,’ the in- 
creasing impartiality with which, and the 
extension of the field within which, genius was 
recognised, the development of the views that 
it is rare and that it is recognised late, and the 
shifting of interest from the objective to the 
subjective, from the work of art to the artist. 


1 P. 17 ‘Leo hat schon erkannt, dass G und 
U auf eine gemeinsame quelle . . . zuriickgehn.’ 
Leo did not say so, I did, corp. poet. Lat. Posig. 
fasc. V p. ix ‘sunt... inter se cognati U et G.’ 
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The book is clearly written, concise in argument, 
and admirably produced. The only misprint 
noted is ‘ gelgentlich ’ for ‘gelegentlich ’ (p. 41). 

Of its two sections, ‘Die Antiken Wurzeln’ 
and ‘ Die Renaissance,’ only the first concerns 
us. Despite his wide range here, and his con- 
tributions in other fields, Dr. Zilsel makes 
comparatively few mistakes or omissions in 
dealing with the classical material. He thinks 
that Aristotle wrote the extant Prodlemata 
(vide pp. 41 and 91), and from a misunder- 
standing of the New Testament use of d0fa 
argues for a popular identification of fame and 
immortality (p. 74), apparently unaware of the 
frequent use ‘of that word by the LXX. to 
render £ddéd (of physical splendour, majesty). 
He fails (p. 22) to see that Plato attributes 
‘enthusiasm ’ not only to the poet and rhapsode, 
but also to their audience (/om 535), and that 
his reason for not extending it to sculptors 
and painters lay not in mere contempt for 
manual crafts, but in the conception of 
‘enthusiasm’ itself then current, in the nature 
and strength of the emotional experience 
implied. For him (p. 96) the Roman readiness 
to admit foreign gods into the circle ‘des 
altiiberlieferten Gétterstaates’ goes back only 
into the second century B.c. Then, we are 
told, Cybele was introduced. He does not 
realise that the ‘Sonderunsterblichkeit’ of the 
virtuous or patriotic in the Somnium Scipionis 
is Stoic rather than Platonic (vide p. 84), as 
is also the similar belief alluded to by Tacitus 
(Agr. 46, vide p. 87). Fer a parallel distinction 
he cites (p. 86) the Nekuia, where unfortunately 
it does not exist, and misses the more relevant 
promise to Menelaus (Od. IV. 561 ff.) and 
later beliefs in Elysium or the Islands of the 
Blest. He speaks (p. 85) of the ‘ Geniehimmel’ 
of the Somn, Scip. in allusion to that feature 
just mentioned, and on other occasions also 
appears scarcely to realise that he is dealing 


with a scale of values that is purely ethical ° 


and not concerned with greatness of intellect 
or creative power, his theme elsewhere. It is, 
he repeats (p. 78 f.), a part of the modern con- 
ception as against the ancient that every truly 
great man must suffer martyrdom at the hands 
of his contemporaries; yet a few pages later 
(89 ff., cf& p. 4) the scant respect shown for 
opponents, living and dead, in classical times is 
contrasted with the modern _all-embracing 
tolerance and appreciation. The warmth of 
feeling and language which is still apt to 
invade political or religious controversy, and 
the vigour which sometimes graces scholarship 


and criticism, are apparently forgotten. 
R. B. ONIANS. 


I nuovi frammenti di Saffo. By SALVATORE 
STELLA. Pp. 33. Catania : Crescenzio Gala- 
tola, 1926. 

THIS brochure contains rhythmical translations 

of eighteen fragments, most of them recently 

discovered, and three notes. Of the latter 

the first is a new interpretation of frag. 98 

(Diehl), which is taken to be part of a dialogue 

between Sappho and a friend, the portion 

preserved being spoken by the friend (possibly 


\ 
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Atthis herself) ; the second gene at 1. 17 of 
the same fragment to read Aérrav ra ppéva 
xnp <1’ > doa Bopnra (=‘ devours,’ as formerly 
thought by Edmonds), with a comma after 
“ArOidos, taking (apoiraua as a nominativus 
dendens ; the third proposes a reconstruction of 


frag. 27,1 13—[Kimpis yap [€Onxev 
0 


I do not venture to criticise the Italian of the 
translations; but I must confess that I find 
Italian Sapphics scarcely more attractive than 
our own, Is this (frag. 27, ll. 17 ff.)— 


Onde vederne il desiato incesso 
e il fulgido splendor del volto io bramo 
pi che dei Lidi i carri, e vaste schiere 
di fanti in armi— 
really agile and graceful in movement ? 
GILBERT A. DAVIES, 


(1) Etude de la Langue et du Style de Michel 
Psellos. (2) Lexigue choisi de Psellos. 
By EMILE RENAULD. Two vols. Vol. I., 
pp. xxix + 614; Vol. II., pp. xxvii + 160. 
Paris: Auguste Picard, 1920. 

WHATEVER else these two volumes may do for 

literature, they may at least serve as models of 

a Vorarbeit, and show how an author should be 

analysed, listed, indexed, and the like. Anyone 

who wishes to discover what Psellus, the great 
eleventh-century humanist of Byzantium, felt on 
any subject, and how he put it into words, need 
only turn to M. Renauld. In the first of the 
two volumes the bibliography alone covers twenty 
pages. Then we have Book I., Morphologie, 
dealing with the forms of all the parts of speech 
as used by Psellus, and Book II., his Syntax 
of the Simple Proposition and of the Complete 

Sentence. Here we may be inclined to ques- 

tion the utility of so much labour bestowed on 

the morphology and syntax in a time of flux, of 
what Hesseling (quoted on p. 557) calls an 

‘abyss between the spoken and the written 

languages,’ when men were writing neither pure 

Attic nor modern Greek, and 7 xow7 as used by 

Psellus, ‘langue de la tradition écrite,’ was an 

artificial and archaistic production. There is 

an equal aridity about the first part of Book III. 

on Style, with its attempt to dissect ‘ la clarté, la 

propriété, la pureté et la précision des termes’ 
of our writer. But all readers will enjoy the 
second part of this same Book III., and regret 
its comparative brevity. The chapters on 

Psellus’ Life with his wonderful achievements 

and no less surprising vanity, on his Models, his 

Proverbs and Metaphors, his Comparisons, 

Antitheses and Descriptions (ékg@pdeeis), are in- 

valuable to any student of Byzantine literature. 

The second publication is merely a selected 
lexicon, carefully compiled, with appended lists 
of ordinary ‘ Mots byzantins,’ and of ‘ Néolo- 
gismes’ found in Psellus. 

Certainly ‘ce fécond polygraphe,’ as M. 
Renauld calls him, must feel that every aspect 
of his life, thought, and expression, has received 
full justice at last. 

GEORGINA G, BUCKLER. 
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The Byzantine Empire. By NORMAN H. 
BAYNES. Home University Library. Pp. 256. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1925. 2s. 6d. 

DISTINGUISHED scholars of many countries 

have written about Byzantine history, institu- 

tions, culture, and it was time that the fruits of 
their work should be presented to the general 
reader. This has now been done by Mr. Nor- 
man Baynes with eminent success. His volume 
is indeed one of the best in the excellent Home 

University Library series. He starts with Con- 

stantine and finishes practically at 1204, when 

the Fourth Crusade set up the Frankish Empire 
at Constantinople; this marks the end of the 
period of greatness, for it was but a shadow of 

the former Empire that was restored in 1261. 

Mr. Baynes describes institutions and adminis- 

tration, social life and education, art and letters, 

law and religion, and the picture he presents is 
both accurate and vivid. He has no scope for 
more than a brief survey of the leading Em- 
perors, though perhaps more space might have 
been given to the remarkable achievements of 
the Comneni in the twelfth century. His sum- 
mary on the Orthodox Church leaves something 
to be desired, and he does not make clear that 
the breach with Rome in 1054 was not really 
due to doctrinal differences but to the opposition 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople to papal 
authority ; this too was the obstacle which fre- 
quent attempts at reunion could never over- 
come. But these are minor defects in an 
admirable little book. One or two small slips 
may be noted, for correction in a new edition— 
on p. 92 ‘Iconoclasts’ should be ‘ Iconodules’; 
on p. 210, it was Roger II. (not Roger Guis- 
card) who captured Thebes, and he did it in the 
twelfth (not the eleventh) century; on p. 218 
‘Roger Guiscard’ should be ‘ Robert Guiscard.’ 
Z. N. BROOKE. 


Harvard Theological Studies XII. Catalogue 
of Greek MSS. in the Library of the Laura on 
Mount Athos. By SPyRIDON, Monk and 
Physician, and SOPHRONIOS EUSTRATIADES, 
formerly Archbishop of Leontopolis. Pp. 
& +515. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; Paris: E. Champion; Lon- 
don: Milford, 1925. £5 5s. 

HERE is the catalogue of the Laura Library as 

promised last year. The Laura being the 

greatest monastery has most books—well over 
two thousand. Being the most famous for piety 
it has even fewer classical MSS. than Vatopedi, 
not as many as forty, mostly of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. None look at all as if 
they had any importance; the most hopeful 
seems a fourteenth-century Thucydides muti- 
lated at both ends and very hard to read. It 
will be the theologians who will be grateful to 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan for enabling this cata- 

logue to be published. E. H. MINNS. 


Avviamento allo Studio delle Abbreviature 
Latine nel Medioevo. By LuiGi SCHIAPA- 
RELLI. One vol. 8vo. Pp. viit+99. Four 
plates. Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1926. 

IF one wants to see what progress palaeography 

has made in the era inaugurated by Traube one 
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| has only to compare Schiaparelli’s performance 


with the essay on abbreviations written by his 
predecessor at Florence, Cesare Paoli, thirty- 
five years ago. Schiaparelli’s little book, while 
making no pretence to exhaustiveness, gives a 
useful and readable introduction to this difficult 
branch of palaeography. After explaining the 
importance of the study of abbreviations, he 
deals with their classification, with the systems 
used in the Middle Ages, with abbreviation 
signs, and with abbreviations by suspension 
and contraction. Like all of Schiaparelli’s 
work, it is methodical, scholarly, and fully up- 
to-date. For its bibliography alone, if for no 
other reason, his booklet is worth having. The 
four plates illustrate Notae Tironianae, Notae 
Juris, a legal MS. with Notae, and the curious 
symbols used by Irish and English scribes. 
E. A. LOWE. 


The Roman Villa at Bignor, Sussex. By S. E. 
Winbolt, M.A. Pp. 14. Sketch plan and 
map. Oxford : Chaesdon Press. 

THE villa, which lies under the north slope of 

the South Downs, 1,500 yards east of Stane 

Street, is one of the largest and most elaborate 

in the south of England. Lysons excavated it 

at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
revealing six well-preserved mosaic pavements, 
and recovering the whole plan of a building 
of the courtyard type. The mosaics were 
eventually protected by sheds, and a_ bath- 

room was left exposed. This last, after a 

century of neglect, has been restored ‘ to some- 

thing like its original shape’ by Mr. Winbolt. 

His pamphlet describes the designs of the 

mosaics, and briefly discusses their subjects, 

and explains more fully the construction of the 
bath building. It obviously does not claim to 
be a complete or scientific account of the villa 
or its history. No reason is given for the 
hypothesis that it was built in the reign of 

Titus, or was connected with the King of the 

(local) Regni referred to by Tacitus (Agr. 14), 

nor do the expansions of the excessively abbre- 

viated inscriptions, found in the villa, command 
much confidence. But possession of the guide 

should certainly add much to the interest of a 

visit to the site. D. ATKINSON. 


Bucoliques Grecs. Tome i. Théocrite.. Texte 


établi et traduit par Ph. E. LEGRAND. 
Pp. xxxii+223. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1925. Paper, 25 frs. 


PROFESSOR Le — valuable study of Theo- 
critus published nearly twenty years ago indi- 
cated him as the most suitable editor of the 
Bucolici in the Budé series. His first volume 
is a sound, though not an epoch-making, piece 
of work, which I should also call useful if it were 
less inconveniently arranged. It claims to con- 
tain neither all the works ascribed to Theocritus, 
nor all the editor thinks are his, but all whose 
authenticity has never been disputed. This in- 
volves printing eight epigrams here and reserv- 
ing the rest for Vol. II., and, since the Syrinx, 


though neither indisputable nor undisputed, is . 


also included, separating that from the other 
Technopaegnia. Moreover, Professor Legrand 
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follows Wilamowitz’s pares lead in shuffling 
the poems, shuffles them differently from his 
predecessor, whose order one may, by now, have 
mastered, and, to crown all, prints only the titles 
and not the numbers of the poems at the head 
of the page. 

Professor Legrand’s apparatus, which is fuller 
than the Oxford text in its record of variants, 
claims for the editor some thirty corrections 
great and small. Of these not many seem to 
me true, and some are not new, but the punctua- 
tion proposed at 15. 39 is attractive and, I think, 
novel. The introductions to the book and to 
the separate poems are judicious ; so, if I ex- 
cept those at 7. 54 and 24. 11 on astronomical 
matters, are most of the brief explanatory notes. 
The chief feature of the translation is the use, 
on occasion, of a rhythmical prose, but its suc- 
cess is hardly for a foreigner to estimate. The 
printing is on the whole accurate, and the book 
pleasant to read and handle. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur. Von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN: I. Von den Anfangen 
bis zum Ende der Republik (Berlin and 
Leipzig : de Gruyter and Co. 1923). Pp. 120. 
Il. Die Kaiserzeit bis Hadrian (1923). 
Pp. 148. II]. Von Hadrian bis zum Ende 
des 6. Jahrh. (1924). Pp. 132. Geschichte 
der Altchristlichen Lateinischen Literatur 
vom 2.-6. Jahrhundert. 1925. Pp. 120. 

THESE four neat little volumes are respectively 

numbers 52, 866, 890, and 898 in the ‘Samm- 

lung Géschen,’ a German series of manuals 
covering the whole field of knowledge in 
something the same way as our ‘ Home 

University Library’ and kindred works. The 

learned editor of Tacitus’ Déalogus has put 

together the history of Latin literature for 

German readers who cannot read Latin authors 

in the original language. Details of the lives 

of the authors are given accurately, with an 
account of their works and a literary apprecia- 
tion of them, Large type is used for the more 
important parts of the narrative, and smaller 
type for the less important. A bibliography 
gives lists of general works on Latin literature 
and of German translations of the works of 

Latin authors. The volumes are brightly 

written, the criticism is sane, and parallels are 

drawn from English and French literature. 

The work may be recommended to readers 

outside Germany. In the third volume (p. 97) 

Ennodius’ birth-year is stated as 373-4, instead 

of 473-4. In the volume on Christian literature 

(at the foot of p. 48), the evidence that the 

Ambrosiaster commentary was already in 

Cassiodorus’ time circulating under the name 

of Ambrose is ignored. On the following page 

the identity of Ambrosiaster with Isaac, the 
converted Jew, is too categorically stated, in 
view of the difficulties that have been raised 
against this view. It is very gratifying to see 

Commodian definitely assigned by the editor of 

the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to the fifth 

century (p. 1o1) against the diehards. 
A. SOUTER. 
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Martyrium beati Petri apostoli a Lino episcopo 
conscriptum edidit A.H.SALONIUS. Helsing- 
fors, 1926. Pp. 58. 

Tuis ‘Martyrium’ was last edited by R. A. 
Lipsius in the first part of the Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha by Lipsius and Bonnet, in 1891. 
Dr. A. H. Salonius, who is most favourably 
known by his Vitae Patrum (Lund, 1920), has 
collated several manuscripts unused by Lipsius, 
and has appended a number of useful notes on 
late Latin words and phrases which occur in 
this interesting work. A. SOUTER. 


Sprachlicher Bedeutungswandel bei Tertullian ; 
ein Beitrag zum Studium der christlichen 
Sondersprache. Von Dr. ST. W. J. TEEUWEN, 
Pp. xvi+i47. [Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums . . . hrsg. v. E. Drerup, 
H. Grimme, und J. P. Kirsch, XIV. Bd., 
1 Heft.) Paderborn: Schéningh, 1926. 
8 Marks. 

THIS is a careful and interesting study of the 

Christian elements in vocabulary and meaning 

of words in Tertullian. The expert will find 

little in it that he does not know already, but 
the work is admirably fitted to instruct the 
new-comer. A considerable bibliography is 
furnished at the beginning, and the work is 
well indexed. There seems, however, to have 
been a deliberate boycott of British productions, 
against which a protest is called for here. 

While German, French, Belgian, Austrian, 

Swedish, andjDutch writings are duly registered, 

there is no mention or use of any of the 

following works, which are well worthy of a 

place in the list: E. W. Watson, Zhe Style and 

Language of St. Cyprian (Oxford, 1896), which 
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contains important observations on Tertullian’s 
language also; Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliant 
Apologeticus ; the text of Oehler annotated, with 
an Introduction, by John E. B. Mayor (Cam- 
bridge, 1917); Novum Testamentum Sancti 
Irenaci episcopi Lugdunensis ... by W. Sanday 
and C. H. Turner (Oxford, 1923). It is all the 
more necessary to call attention to this foolish- 
ness of an (inexperienced ?) author, that it is 
not shared by Lofstedt, Thérnell, or Waltzing. 
A. SOUTER. 


Studia Tertullianea, IV. De Tertulliani 
Apologetico bis edito. Scripsit G. THORNELL. 
Pp. 154. Uppsala, 1926. 5. Swedish crowns. 

THE MSS. of Tertullian’s Apology divide them- 

selves into two sharply defined classes. On the 

one hand we have the great bulk of the MSS., 
on the other the lost Fulda MS. and the 

Rheinau fragment. Each of these classes 

has found partisans, and the conflict between 

them has, especially during the last twenty-five 
years, been very acute. Thérnell’s previous 
studies have shown him to be one of the acutest 
and best informed of present-day students of 
Tertullian. He has made a fresh examination 
of the differences between the two recensions, 
and has also set forth the parallel passages 
from the Ad Nationes —a very important element 
in the problem. His conclusion is suggested 
by his title-page; that both forms go back to 

Tertullian himself, the Fulda-Rheinau being 

the earlier. While the oldest MS. of the ordinary 

form remains uncollated, and we are still 
without a complete lexicon to Tertullian, it may 
perhaps be premature to decide, but I feel that 

Thérnell has made out a very strong case, and 

that very likely he is right. A. SOUTER. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(MAY-JUNE, 1926.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—A. Delachause, /Voées 
critiques sur Thucydide (livre I.) [Neuchatel, 
1925, Secrétariat de I’ Université] (Rossbach). 
Careful work dealing with 44 passages in 
Thucydides Book I.—W. Dérpfeld. Homers 
Odyssee. Die Wiederherstellung des urspriing- 
lichen Epos von der Heimkehr des Odysseus 
nach dem Tageplan mit Beigaben tiber homer- 
isthe Geographie und Kultur [Miinchen, 
1925, Buchenau u. Reichert. Pp. xv+335 
and 11 plates] (Drerup). Reviewer in a long 
discussion disagrees entirely with D.’s views. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—E. Cocchia, Za /ettera- 
tura latina anteriore all influenza ellenica. 
Ill. Le forme poetiche della letteratura 
naztonale latina anteriore all influenza greca 
[Naples, 1925. Pp. xi+ 398] (Klotz). Com- 
pletes the work. Reviewer disagrees with 
C.’s point of view about the stage at which 
Latin literature can be said to have begun.— 
F. Ageno, Seneca, L’Ercole furioso, versione 
poetica e note di critica testuale [Padua, 1925, 


Draghi. Pp. cxxii + 80] (Rossbach). A 
critical and frequently explanatory commen- 
tary, followed by translation. A. makes full 
use of all recent publications and shows clear 
and independent judgment in discussing 
them.—A. Ernout et L. Robin, Lucréce de 
rerum natura. Commentaire exégétique et 
critique précédé introduction sur art 
de Lucréce,et d'une traduction des lettres et 
penstes @ Epicure. Tome premier, livres J. 
et IJ, [Paris, 1925, ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ 
Pp. cxxiii+369] (Hosius). Introduction by 
E. Philosophical portion of commentary by 
R. adequate and lucid ; greater part of com- 
mentary consist’s of E.’s very full notes on 
language, style, borrowings, etc.—Pseudo- 
Plaute. Le prix des dnes (Asinaria). Texte 
Glabli et traduit par L. Havet et A. Freté 
[Paris, 1925, ‘Les Belles Lettres’] (Klotz). 
H.’s reasons for doubting genuineness of 
Asinaria are quite unconvincing. H.’s text 
is unsatisfactory and full of unnecessary con- 
jectures, and his scansion is often at fault. 
A pity so much labour and penetration have 
been wasted. 
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HisTorRy.—B. Lavagnini, Saggio sullo svolgi- 
mento e le forme delia storiografia greca 
Naples, 1925, F. Perrella. Pp. 62] (Ammon). 

ritten in clear and lively style and appar- 
ently intended for a wide public. L. is 
familiar with the most recent literature on his 
subject. 

PHILOSOPHY.—W. Andreae, Platons Staats- 
Schriften, griechisch und deutsch. Erster 
Teil: Briefe. Zwetter Teil: Staat, Erster 
Halbband: Vorwort, Text und Ubersetsung. 
Zweiter Halbband: Einleitung, erliuternde 
Anmerkungen und Sach- und Namenver- 
seichnis [Jena, 1925, G. Fischer. Pp. xxvii 
+200; ix+844; 224] (Nestle). Admirable 
piece of work.—W. Theiler, Zur Geschichie 
der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf 
Aristoteles [Ziirich, 1925, O. Fiisshi. Pp. ix 
+104] (Nestle). More than half of this 
meritorious work is concerned with Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia I, 4 and IV, 3, the chief 
source of which Th. rightly discovers in pre- 
Socratic literature. 

RELIGION.—Eva Wunderlich, Die Bedeutung 
der vroten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und 
Romer, erldutert mit Beriicksichtigung ent- 
sprechender Briuche bet anderen Volkern 
1925, Tépelmann. Pp. 116] 
Fehrle). Valuable and stimulating contri- 


bution to the history of religion and to eth- 
nology. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.—F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der 
griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden, 2. Liefer- 
ung (dixn-txo) und 3. Lieferung 
[Grobzig, 1924 and 1925, G. Preisigke] (Bila- 
bel). Compiled with same wide learning, 
wonderful precision and completeness as 
Part 1.—Vocabularium Codicis Justiniani 
ed. R. Mayr. Pars prior (pars Latina). 
Pars altera (pars Graeca) ed. curis M. San 
Nicold [Prague, 1923 and 1925. Pp. iv+ 
2572 ; 498] (Kiibler). Accurate beyond all 
praise; an invaluable work. 


PapyRoLocy.—G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane 
dai papiri greci del IIT. e\lV. secolo [Milan, 
1923, Univ. catt. S. Cuore] (Bilabel). Very 
exact and well read in papyrological and 
theological literature. Concludes with ad-. 
—" grammatical observations and in- 

ices. 


SCIENCE. — I. L. Heiberg, Geschichte der 
Mathematik und Naturwitssenschaften im 
Altertum [Miinchen, 1925, Beck. Pp. 121] 
(Gohlke). Amazing industry and conscien- 
tiousness. Concentrates on the works of 
ancient scientists and history of their tradi- 
tion. Very concise and not easy reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
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